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THE EVENING STAR. 


Why ask me fair and gentle maid 
Friend to my soul and song 

Who chief in elegance arrayed 
Adornes the festive throng ! 





When Venus dwelling in the sky 
Amid the starry choir, 

Turns on the rapt uplifted eye 
Her peaceful orb of fire. 


And looks from down night’s vaulted brow 
A queen above the rest, 
How can’st thou fail untaught to know, 
The loveliest, brightest, best. 
April 3d, 1843. J. 5.8. 


THE DAISY OF RUNNIMEDE. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY 
Away, away, ye sombre thoughts ! 
Avaunt, ye sceptres drear ; 
Too long your sable wing ye spread 
In scenes to memory dear. 
So quick they vanish'd all away, 
Like vision’d hosts of care, 


I loved my sister and my brother too—selfish though he was, I loved him. Ido 
believe, good father, that I might have been a worthy man, as men go, were it 
not for a certain pride, which rose into maduess even under the show of wrong 
or oppression, and a kind of ardour and impetuosity which left no room for rest 
or caution, Although, as I have said, the Marquis Picardi refused me any 
place in his affections, he did not suffer me to want the advantages of such an 
education as became a gentleman. Nor were my instractions confined to the 
mere corporal accomplishments of fencing, horsemanship, and the like ; on the 
contrary, the larger portion of my time was devoted to intense and ardent 
study. My instructor in all intellectual pursuits was an old monk, from the 
neighbouring monastery of Carmelites ; and as some strange adventures in my 
after life were connected with this man, you will excuse me if I deseribe him 
briefly. He was a man of great age, his features were commanding and classic, 
his forehead was bold end intellectual, and furrowed with the lines of deep 
thought ; the baldness of age had supplanted the tonsure, a few locks of snow- 
white hair, venerably covered his temples, and a Jong and singularly handsome 
beard of the same pure white, fell upon his bosom. His figure was rather tall, 
though slight, and might once have been athletic, but now it was bowed under 
the weight of years. Clothed in the brown habit of his order, it were hard to 
conceive amore picturesque impersonation of reverend age. One relic of de- 
parted youth alone remained to this venerable man, tt was the fiery vivacity of 
an eye, which seemed as though it had never rested or grown dim—an eye 
under whose glance the buried secrets of the heart arose and showed them- 
selves, which nothing could baflle or escape. ‘This man, brother Anthony, as 
they called him in the monastery, was, as I have said, my instructor, and a 
more learned or subtle, but at the same time a more unchristian one could 
scarcely have been found. He hed in me an ardent, and, | believe, by no means 
an unapt pupil ; but in dealing his instructions he bad a strange delight in set 





As out on the grecnsward we went, 
To breathe the balmy air. 


Then from its home, in English soil, 
A daisy’s root I drew, 
Amid whose moisten’d crown of leavee 
A healthful bud crept torough ; 
And whisper’d in its infant ear, 
That it should cross the sea, 
A cherish'’d emigrant, and find 
A Western home with me. 


Methought it shrank, at first, and paled 
But when on ocean's tide 

Strong waves and awful icebergs frown'd 
And manly courage died, 

It calmly rear’d a crested head, 
And smiled amid the storm, 

As if old Magna Charta’s soul 
Inspired its fragile form. 


So where, within my garden-plat, 
I sow the choicest seed, 

Amid my favourite shrubs I placed 
The plant of Runnimede, 

And know not why it may not draw 
Sweet nutriment, the same 

As when within that noble clime 
From whence our fathers came. 


Here's liberty enough for all, 
If they but use it well, 

And Magna Charta’s spirit lives 
In e’en the lowliest cell ; 

And then the simplest daisy may unfold, 
From scorn and danger freed : 

So make yourself at home, my friend, 
My flower from Runuimede. 


This is the prose story or incident of the poem— 


“ A simple daisy, which I transplanted from the spot where Magna Charta 
was signed, sustained the trials of the voyage well, when rarer plants perished, 
and now adorns my garden in a state of vigorous health.” 


SPALATRO, THE ITALIAN BANDIT. 


IN TWO PARTS-——PART I. 





From the Notes of Fra Giacomo. 

The Spalatro, surnamed Barbone, of whom we speak, was not the illustrious 
bandit of Napoleon’s early time, who assumed, or acquired that name, but the 
celebrated original, who first bore it two centuries since. This man was nobly 
born, lost his parents early, squandered his fortune, and then “took to the 
road” professionally. He speedily became one of the most powerful, if not the 
most powerful, of Italian robbers of any age. His followers were so nume- 
rous, so well armed, and so hardy, that none of the states cared unnecessarily 
to meddle with him, but contented themselves with acting to the best of their 
ability upon the defensive ; it is even said that Venice allowed this desperado 
a secret stipend upon the condition that her territories should be exempted from 
his depredations 

{Being at last taken and condemned, he made confession of his crime ] 

The narrative was as follows; I give his own words as nearly as | cen :— 

“ My mother was a lady of high birth, and of some fortune ; she married, 
when a mere girl, a French nobleman, Count d’Orbois. This marriage was in 
every way unfortunate. The count was attached to the French court, whither 
he took his lady, and having been thus separated from her friends, she was 
speedily made to feel the dependence of her condition in the bitter sease of 
conjugal indifference and desertion. Under these ill auspices, which my after 
life in no part belied, I entered the world, and forty-eight hours after my birth, 
my father, who had never set eyes upon me, having gambled all night with ill 
success, fought two duels in the morning, in the second of which he vas so 
unfortunate as to he ran twice through the body, and killed on the spot My 
mother returned to Rome with some small wreck of property, and after two 
years of widowhood, being a person of singular beauty, agreeable and lively 
manners, and of unexceptionable birth, she was proposed for by the Maschese 
Picardi, and accepted him. My earliest recollections are associated with the 
noble scenery of the Apennines, to the eastward of Rome, and not far from 
Celano. There, in the grand old castle, which has for ages belonged- the 


Picardi family, I passed the early and the only happy years of my existence 


Here, however, I lost my best and tenderest friend, the ouly one who ever cared | 


very much about me—my mother. She died w 
y step-father, for he soon made it ' 
to me, was a man of a naturally cold and somewhat stern temper. He di not 
love me, and his preference of the others, however natural, galled and wounded | 
me. I resolved, so soon as I should have the right to demand the smal cons | 
of money which was my only inheritance, to claim it, and depart for eve’ from 
the castle. The feelings of pride and mortification in which this resowtion 


e 


I was about six years of | 
oo having had, by her second marriage, two children—a son and a daughter. | 9 paratea the castle from the vulage 
lain that he was resolved to be no more j night. The road was broken and d ti 


ting my mind to work upon subjects which | verily believe no human mind could 
bear. The fearful themes of time and eternity, and the Godhead in its vastest 
attributes, were topics in which he loved to engage the facul:ies of my mind ; 
and I, entangled in the mazy subtleties of his reasoning, or overwhelmed by 
| the magnitude of conceptions after which my mind strained, bat which it had 
| Hot scope or power to comprehend, felt myself often confounded and appailed 
| to a degree which merged upon madness ; in such moments the old monk would 
forget his gravity, and, leaning back in his chair, induige in an excess of mer 
riment which little tended to compose my nerves; and strange to say, though 
I again and again resolved against conversing upon such matters, yet the old 
man, whenever he pleased, which was often enough, led me to them, as if to 
make sport for himself out of the perplexities and terrors in which such dis- 
course never failed te involve me. He had, too, a strange pleasure in unset- 
tling all the most established convictions of my mind, oe in thus plunging me 





quite escaped. This kind of metaphysical ecouversation he not unfrequenily 


in the doctrines of Epicurus. He had, however, in a remarkable degree, the 


to have no individual interest, further than the incalcation of abstract truth, im 
the doctrines which he broached, they found the easier access to my mind. It 


quiring any higher morality, even my natural sense of right and wrong became 


confused and blunted. This old man, corrupt in heart and powerful i» under- 
standing, acquired a strong controul overme. I had no affection for him— 


sive ; he had yet such intellectual attributes as to fascinate and command 


ever breaking from him, not the aspirations of ambition, but the recklees scof 


of stupendous — 
* * * * * . 


chamber. Heavens! what did I behold—my sis er with hair dishevelled, strug 
gling, terrified, locked in the grasp of the aged wretch, my instructor 


with all the force that frenzy gave, | struck the old villain in the face. 
shame be it spoken, buried me with tremendous force senseless on the floor 


scheme of departure and independence 


knew of my existence 
last look of the old building. The temper of our minds clothes even things 


it seemed to me that a familiar face looked sadly and reproachfully upon me 


memory some affectionate and pleasant re membrance, which moved my heart 








i 


| where I had been so happy. But my evi genius triumphed ; the straggle was 


into ar. abyss of fearful uncertainty and scepticism from which] have never 


seasoned with indirect and artful ridicule of religion, urging, too, in terms 
which scarcely affected disguise, a philosophy of sensuality unparalleled even | 


is scarcely wonderful then, if in the hands of such a teacher, so far from ac- | 


such a feeling toward him were impossible , cold and full of satire, his nature 
exhibited to the eye of youth no one quali'y which was net essentially repul- 


There was, too, betweer. the situation and the character of the man, a strange 
and mysterious inconsistency, which filled me with a deep and indefinable inte- 
rest. Than his station, garb, and habits of his life, nothing could be more 
humble; than his appearance, nothing more worn and aged—yet there were 


fings of conscious and established superiority, and while all his feelings seemed 
to have withered into the scorched and bitter selfishness of age, his mental 
faculties were endued with preter-human energy, and an activity nothing short 


“| was ascending the great stairs of the castle, when methought I heard a 
shriek. I paused, I listened, I did hear a shriek, and another, and another, iv 
quick succession. It was my sister's voice ; I hurried towards her room Se- 
veral passages | had to traverse on the way ; the screams were louder and more 
rapid, | reached the door, it was fast; I rushed against it and stood in the 


* You see this arm, good father, it was then as lusty and as sinewy as now ; 
I might 
as well have smitten a rock—he turned upon me like a beast at bay. I heard 
steps in the passage—servanis were approaching, but before they entered the 
chamber the old man grappled with me, and seizing me by the throat, to my 


When I came to myself the old friar had made his escape, and neither at the 
castle nor the monastery was heard of more. After this affair I remained at 
the casile but a year, at the end of which I was enabled to realize my old 


‘* Mounted upon a powerful grey horse, whose speed and mettle | had ofien 
tried—fully equipped and armed for the road, and with some hundred crowns in 
my pocket—the remainder of my fortune, a small one enough, being lodged to 
my credit at Rome—lI set forth from the old place which had been my home 
from my earliest days, to throw myself upon the chances of the world It was 
not in nature that I should leave this place without keen regrets. Here all my 
life had been passed, and here were tue only living persons who cared for or 
As I rode slowly through the wild wood, which far 
away skirted the rising ground on which the castle stood, | turned to take a 


that we should thus part, aud fora moment so softened me, that I was tempted 
to reject the long-cherished counsels of wy pride, and return to the quiet haunts | discourse with some fragment of an ancient ditty, and altogether with so 


——————— 
cipitous and broken, were clothed with a dark luxuriant copse. For more than 
an hour I had neither seen human form nor habitation ; but now, for the first 
time, I felt the depression of solitude. The utter desertion and silence of the 
place, unbroken except by the moaning of the night wind, filled my mind with 
that vague, mysterious dread which men attribute to superstition. My heart 
leaped within me as some broad grey rock, like a sheeted phantom in the hoar 
light of the moon, suddenly revealed self; or again, when my excited fancy 
beheld, in the dark top of some tall fir nodding in the night breeze, a gigantic 
demon saluting me with ‘mop and moe,” or beckoning me towards it with 
long fantastic arms. Full of such fancies, which scare us, even while we laugh 
at them, I slowly and painfully pursued my solitary way, frequently scrambling 
through sloughs and fragments of timber, which storms had dislodged from 
among the over-hanging rocks-—often, too, obliged to dismount and lead my 
horse among chasms and difficulties where his instinct would searcely have 
availed him. The labours and anxie:ies of my progress, were moreover en- 
hanced by very considerable doubts as to the correctness of the path which I 
was pursuing—doubts which the difficulty, | might almost eay the impractica- 
bility of the road, very nearly reduced to certamty. While thus struggling 
onward, my eye was caught by what appeared to be the figure of a horseman, 
moving cautiously round an abrupt a shadowy prominence, some four or five 
hundred yards m advance of me. As this figure slowly approached, | had am- 
| ple opportunity of scanning his garb and equipments. He was mounted upon 
a tall, dark-evloured horse, and enveloped in a cloak. He woro, moreover, 
broad-brimmed and bigh-crowned bat. Thus much | could plainly distinguish, 
a6 the form of the horseman moved between me and the moonlight. As the 
distance between us lessened, I cautiously laid my hand upon the butt of one 
of my holster pistols, resolved, if occasion should render it prudent, to deal 
very briefly with the cavalier in the cloak. When he bad approached within 
about forty yards, or even less, he, perceiving me, it would appear, for the first 
time, suddenly reised in, and stood in the centre of my path, im strong and 
marked relief against the clear light of the moen, motionless and dark, as if 
horse and man were carved out of black marble. Although I never could 
accuse myself of much timidity in presence of a human antagonist, my situa- 
tion was not by any means pleasant. That | stood in the presence and within 
almost ceriain range of one of those bandits, of whose quick and deadly aim 
many 4 marvellous tale was current, | had little doubt, and yet my suspicions 
were not sufliciently confirmed to warrant me in anticipating hie assault by any 
| overt act of eeif defence. It was clear that, if shots were to be exchanged, he 
must have the advantage of the first, With a keen and fixed gaze, therefore 
| | watched overy movement of his, prepared, on the yer of any gesture 
| indicating 9 appeal to carbine or pistol, instantly to shoot him, if Leould. The 
figure, however, made no such gesture, but, after a considerable pause, ad 
dressed gua ¢ rough, good humoured voice— 
“* Signor, you travel lave, and on a foul track 
stout heart /hitherward do you ride?’ 
“*To Vallechia, signor,’ replied I. * How far do you call it hence!’ 
“*To Vallechia !’ repeated he of the cloak, after a most unceremonious buret 





Suet Maria! you need a 


Satanic art of clothing vice in the fairest disguise ; and being himeelf so old as of merriment: ‘from Vallechia, I should say. Why, your back hath been 


turned upon the high road thither for ten miles at the least.’ 
| «*Holy devil!’ muttered I, ‘here is a pleasant adventure! I even sus 
pected as much.’ 

* * Nevertheless,” continved the horseman, ‘as you Aape left your track, 
| you may os well leave it a little farther. You will find shelter and food, 

though both somewhat of the coarsest, about a league farther on, in the vil 
lage ; but if you turn back, it is most like you will have to put up with a sup 
perless nap by the road side. Your nag must be well nigh on his last leg» 
| What a devil of a blunder!’ 
‘A devil of a blumer, indeed,’ echoed 1. ‘I see no better course than 
|} that yourecommend. About a league a-head you say the village hes 1’ 
“ With these words | put my horse again to a walk, intending, before I 
reached my acquaintance—whom, in spite of his frank air and honest voice, | 
| did not quite like—to stop under pretence of setting my saddie-girths to nghte ; 
in reality, in order to let bim pass me without the necessity of turning my 
back upon him. 
| ‘* By Saint Anthony, signor,’ exclaimed he, as 1 slowly approached him, 
|‘ your horse has gone lame. This is worse again: see, he stumbles. By 
Bacchus, you must lead him and walk.’ 

“It was indeed too true. Some strain or damage received in scrambling 
| through the broken mequalities and obstructions of the road had wdeed ren 
dered hun perfectly lame. 
kaa ot Holy apostie !’ cried my sympathetic acquaintance, ‘ this is the very ex- 

tremity of illluck, Yes, you have, indeed, but one course before you now, 
and well if you can achieve it. You must on tothe village, Old Beppo c.n 
| aflord you shelter for the night, as well as a fair bottle of wine, and in the 
| morning, if not before, he will set your beast to rights. An honest companion 
is old Giuseppi, and a first-rate farrier to boot. Three miles hence you will 
find the old inn by the road side. But here again—hbere is another rob. You 
must follow the ruad we are upon, seeing you know no other, and thos, at 
once, we have the distance doubled ;—whereas, if you could but make out 
your way by the bridle track ——-- Stay, it must want nearly two good hours 
of midnight. I bave more than balf a mind to turn about and set you on the 
path. I'm time enough—time enough, sir, for my errand ;—a funeral—my 
old cousin's funeral, but I am two early by an hour or more. I can walk my 
| horse ten miles in litte more then three hours, aud there lam before two 
la'clock. So never make words about it; I am your man: fuollowme. I'll 

lead you as far as the two chestnut trees, and thence I can point out the path 
| to you ;—~#0 that, unless misfortune is resolved to make @ meal of you, you 

can't well meet another mishap for this night.’ : 

So saying, my new friend put his horse into a slow walk in the direction 
| in which I was about to move. ‘Of a truth,’ thought 1,‘ moet accommo- 
| dating gertleman !—somewhat suspicious, though; and yet why should he 
| seem lees trustworthy in my eyes than! in hist He may be, after all, a very 
| honest, invffensive sort of person. At all events, come what will, | cannot part 
company unless he choose it; and, after all, we stand but men to man—and 


inanimate with an accordant expression ; and es 1 gazed upon its old grey front, | the devil is in the dice if I cannot make good my own in a fair field.” With 


these encouraging reflections, I fullowed my companion along the unequal 


Every window and ivy-maniled battlement and buttress—all the picturesque | road, under the broad shadowy boughs of the wild wood, which covered the 
irregularities—each nook and corner of the fine old pile, suggested to my busy 


sides of the glen. ‘The path, after many windings, opened upon a wide level, 
surrounded by low hills, and covered unequally by patches of forest. As we 
pursued our way, my comrade chatted gaily, now and then intarapting his 

) rank 
and joyous an air, that my suspicions gradually disappeared, and instead of 


i 


| a sbort one, and | turned my back for ever on the castle, with a heart whose | keeping cautiously in the rear, I took my place by his mde. A handsome face, 


despondency, | might say desolation, gave too true presage of my after life. 


whose hostelric | proposed to pass the 
t of passage 
direction of my route, rather an obstruction to my 


-in all respects, except 
as it served ‘0 indicate 
progress than tendency to facilitate 
grand and beautiful at al! times, began now to assume that wild and fantasti 


character which the broad and spectral lights and shadows of a cloudless moon | 


| for about half a mile, and when you reach the open ground, ride nght a head, 


shed on all beneath it. The track which I had for some time followed with 


| ‘ 
ii p it my horse toar pie pace, ar dt oon left the scenes ul my Chl dhood far j 
behind, and out of sight for ever. 
“ The evening fell before 1 had accomplished more than half the way which 


carrying an expression at once bold and honest, and lit up, as it seemed hab: 
tually, with a reckless, jolly good humour, further won upon my good opinion 
| I laughed and talked freely with him, and it was with res! regret that at 
length I resehed the spot where he was to leave me to explore the rest of my 
way alone , 
“ * Hore we are, signor,’ said he, reigning in his steed—‘ here we are at the 
two chestnuts, and here we part. Now mark my disections, for s mistake 


‘The scenery through which I pasced,| may cost you your supper, You see that gray rock on which the moon is 


shining. It etands jost beside three or four old trees. Pase by that and torn 
to your right behind that dark screen of wood ; ride through the open lade 


had taken its rise, were far, however, from being always present to my mind. | much difficully, now led through a deep and rugged gorge, whose sides, pre: | and a few hundred yards will see you upon the road again: thea take the left 








166 


hand, and ten minutes will bring you to the inn, the first building you meet, 4 
house with some old fruit trees about it—and so signor, good night.” 

“ With these words my companion turned his horse's bead away, and at a 
slow trot began to retrace his steps. I watched him antil his receding figure 
disappeared in the mists of night; aod then, with a light heart, began to follow 
the course which he had indicated. 

“ By a close attention to the directions which I had received, I reached the 
road, and was proceeding leisurely upon it toward the object of my immediate 
search, when my ear was struck by the sound of « voice chanting 4 song, but 
eo far away that I could distinguish nothing more than that the tones were 
those of a man. AsI rode on, however, the sounds became more and more 
distinct, and at length I clearly descried the object from whence they issued. 
A little man was seated by the road side, upon a block of stone, or some other 
temporary resting-place, and, with folded arms and his legs extended before 
him, was chanting lustily, and with no very harmonious cadences, some rade 
amatory verses. Upon seeing me he forthwith suspended his vocal exercises, 
stood erect, walked two or three paces away from the road—stopped, turned 
round, and altogether appeared very much discomposed by the iterraption 
which my evidently unexpected arrival had caused. Having exchanged a 
courteous salutation, I had passed on some short distance, when the little man 
overtook me. 

* * Signor,’ said he, doffing his cap with a lowly reverence, as soon as he) 
had reached my horse's head, * will you pardon a great liberty "’ ; 

 * Readily, | dare say.’ replied I, ‘Speak freely—ean I serve you! | 

« * Most essentially, your excellency,’ replied he. ‘1 am a poor man, @ 
trader in small wares; they are here im my pack—the whole set are not worth 
a ducat ; and I have not sold tothe value of abasiocco. I am indeed, sir, 
miserably pour—oh, miserably poor!’ 

«+4 Do you want an alms!’ inquired I. 

+ *No signor,’ he replied ; ‘no, | do not want alms, though I do not know | 
how soon I may,’ he added hastily. ‘ Heaven knows | am wretchedly poor! 

* What, then, would you have of me, in the name of patience!’ cried L. 
« Speak out, man.’ 

“ «Merely, sir,’ replied he, with an effort—‘ merely your company. I pre- 
sume your course lies through some neighbouring town, where i might get my 
supper and rest. An onion and a piece of bread supplies the one, and an arm- 
ful of straw the other. We poor men must live as we may.’ 

**You have rightly guessed,’ replied |. ‘1 amon the way to 4 place of 
refreshment ; and unless the guide with whom I have just parted has deceived 
me, we are now even within a mile of it. So walk with me, and welcome.’ 

“ The poor man was profuse in his acknowledgments; and 0, toward the 
village we went, side by side. As we proceeded, I could perceive pretty 

plainly that my companion was by no means well at ease Many and fearful 
glances he stole around, and not unfrequently I detected him in the act of 
glancing stealthily and suspiciously at mysell. Whatever misgivings, how- 
ever, he may have had respecting me, they were soon laid at rest, and he began 
to converse with me with less reserve, and in a tone bordering upon the confi- 
dential. 

“ * Signor,’ said he, ‘1 am rather a timid traveller, especially in the neigh. 
bourhood of these hills. The fact is, sir,’ continued he, lowering his voice to 
a whisper, ‘1 was once robbed among them, about twenty years ago: stripped 








to my skin, and nothing left me but a pair of old trousers ; aud, after all, I had | 


a run of two miles or more to get out of the villains’ hands. | should have died 
of fatigue and exhaustion but for the charity of some good monks—the saints 
reward them !' 

“The caution of the worthy pedlar was, then, to say the least of it, per- 
fectly justifiable; yet 1 own that | frequently gratified my taste for the comical 
during the course of our brief journey, by practising upon the ever-wakelal 
fears of my companion—ample opportunity for which was afforded in the dim 
uncertain outline of the rocks and underwood with which the ground:was un- 
equally covered, and which, in many places, offered a rode resemblance to the 
outline of homan figures grouped together. ‘Thus chatuing, we had ridden on 
for some time, when to my infinite satisfaction, and no less so to that of my 
companion, we came in sight of the object of our march, 

* Speedily were we, myself and my humble companion, who at my invitation 
ehared the repast, supplied with a cold pasty and a steaming omelet, and with 


| kind of vague, superstitious excitement came upon me; | could not rest; I 


my host—something which indistinctly boded danger, and whispered to the 
startled ear seware! My host placed the candle upon the table, and, with 
another profound reverence and a courteous benediction, took his departure. 
“| was now alone. It was wonderful how intensely the outward seeming 
of things, the mere form and colour of what surrounds us, will move the temper 
of the mind. Had my host conducted me to a snug, modern-looking 
of moderate dimensions, with due allowance of tables, chairs, wardrobes, and 
cortains, and containing, above all, a cheery fire in the grate, I should probably 
have enjoyed the same cheerful good humour, sleeping or waking, throughout the 
night ; but as it was, in a vast and dim old chamber, through whose damp vacan- 
cy a solitary candle shed a partial and uncertain light, if possible more depress- 
ing than darkness itself, far, as it seemed, from the inhabited part of the man- 
sion, and separated by a long succession of passages, and chambers, and siair- 
cases, which I should have been puzzled to retrace, from all the human inhabi- 
tants, of the house, I felt, I knew not how, a certain suspicion end uneasiness 
creep over me, which | could neither account for nor control. Without on- 
dressing, | threw myself upon the bed, leaving the candle burning upon the 
table beside me. | soon fell into an uneasy slumber, from which, however, | 
speedily started, with that vague sensation of horror which sometimes over- 
comes the slumbering mind. | gazed fearfully round the room ; it was empty 
as before. | sate up in the bed, and raised the candle above my head, that its 
light might fall more distinctly on every object ; but no, there was nothing to 
awaken my suspicion ; all was silent, and just as I had left it. I lay down 
again, but could not sleep. J felt restless, anxious, and almost awestruck. A 


could not remain still; I got up, and, taking the candle in my hand, resolved 
to satisfy myself that nothing was lurking in the obscure corners of the room 
I seized my naked sword in one hand, and the candle in the other, and proceeded | 
to search every nook and cranny of the chamber. I even went so far as to ex- 
amine the huge chimney ; in its dark chasm the faint light of the candle was 
lost at once, and I remember well thrusting, as bigh as my arm could reach 
with my rapier, but without any result except that two or three bats whirred 
down, and flitted round me in wide, uneven circles. Few who have ever in- 
dulged the kind of uneasiness which at that moment actuated me, can be igno- 
rant that when once yielded to, it esserts the most capricious and unreasonable 
dominion over its victim, leading him, in his fantastic search, to places which, 
so far from affording verge enongh to a human being, could scarcely accommo. | 
date a reasonably proportioned guinea-pig. In the course of my exploratory 
rambles, I clambered upon the table to examine the window-sills, which were | 
placed high in the wall, and deeply sunk, lest some assassin should lie coiled in 
their recesses ; and although, as you may have easily anticipated, I found no- 
thing of the kind, yet my scrutiny was rewarded by a discovery which did not 
tend to quiet my uneasiness. ‘This was no other than a complete set of thick, 
and by no means antique iron stauncheons, strong and firmly sunk in the stone 
window-frame above and below. Each window exhibited the same sinister and 
gaol-like security. | confess | thought this precaution somewhat strange, nor | 
were my suspicions diminished by observing that these bars were unlike all the 
other garniture of the room, sound and in good repair, in some places exhibiting, 
apparently with the freshness of yesterday, traces of the skill of the plumber 
and the smith. | turned now to the door, and opening it, looked out upon the 
dark passage. ‘There was nothing there but the chill night air, which floated 
cheerlessly into the chamber, causing my candle to flare and flicker like a torch. | 
i closed it again, and having examined the priming of :ny pistols, and laid them | 
along with my sword close beside me, I threw myself once more upon my bed 
I scorned to admit even to myself that I feared any thing. I had an unbounded | 
reliance upon my own activity and strength, and a sanguine confidence in my | 
fortune. With my good weapons beside me I set all odds at nought, and thought | 
ever and anon something within me whispered—‘ Leave this room and get thee | 
down—the Philistines be upon thee—bestir thyself, lest they take thee sleep- | 
ing’—yet such thoughts crossed my mind but fleetingly, and were despised 

‘As I lay thos listlessly, the sweet slumbers of fatigue stole over me ; the 
chamber in which I lay gradually became confused and indistinct ; my fatigues 
and anxieties were alike forgotten in deep and calm unconsciousness. 

‘« From this state of happy oblivion I was aroused by the pressure of a hand 
upon my¥ shoulder, and the administration of two or three impatient jolts tho- 
roughly awakened me. I started upright in the bed, and mechanically stretched 








right good will did we apply ourselves to these right savoury viands, seasoned, 
too, as | had been led to expect, with a bottle of excellent wine. When I had 
somewhat appeased the rage of hunger and thirst, | began leisurely to scan the 


my hand towards the pistols which lay beside me. ‘The precaution was unne- 
| cessary ; my visitor was a female—the poor girl whose person I had recognsed 
in the kitchen before. The candle had hardly wasted since I had closed my 


apartment and its inmates. In the former | observed nothing worthy of re- | eyes; | could not have slept a quarter of an hour. I gazed fixedly upon the 


mark, but to my no small surprise, among the latter I recognised, in the girl | 
whom | had seen sleeping by the hearth on my entrance, a kitchen-wench, | 


who having served in the Picardi castle for several years, had suddenly one 
night disappeared, without leaving any trace to suggest whitherward she had 
gone, or what had become of her. On seeing and recognizing this poor crea- 
ture thus unexpectedly, | was about to utter an exclamation of surprise when 
she checked me by a gesture of alarm and impatience, accompanied by a 
glance of peculiar signifcance towards the old inn-keeper, who was now stand- 
ing before the fire, with his back towards us. In compliance with the mute 
direction of the girl, | thereupon remained silent, having, by a repeated and 
more accurate inspection, satisfied myself of the identity of the person. There 


old man, brief though that glance had been, which left upon my mind an inde. 
finable and unpleasant impression; nor was this ambiguity of feeling towards 
my host at all favourably determined by the peculiarities of his outward man. 
MMe was,as | have said, a small man, his body, disproportioned to his limbs, 


| struck at the sudden and ghastly intimation 


features of the servant girl; they were tense and pale as those of death: there 
was such mortal agitation in the face as filled my mind with awe. Withan 
| impressive and imploring gesture, several times repeated, she enjoined silerce, 
| and then leaning forward, she wispered with slow and startling emphasis— 

“© Within a few minutes, murderers will come to your bedside: I wish you 
toescape. Draw the tapestry at this side of your bed; you will find a door be- 
hind it; a long passage leads from it to a flight of steps, and they to the kitchen 
Wait at the head of the stairs with your drawn sword in your hand, and when 
you hear me say, God send vs all better days, it shall be a signal to you that 


} 
| 
; 
} 
| 
| 


| one of them is about to enter from the kitchen the passage where you stand ; 
drive the sword through him, and run into the kitchen, where you will find an 


to God’ 

“* With these words she glided speedily from the room, leaving me horror- 
With silent rapidity I rose from 
the bed—my preparations were speedily made. I stuck my pistols in my belt, 


| 
was something in the expression of face with which the girl had glanced at the | other, perhaps two; I shall take care that no more are there. Be firm, and pray | 
| 
| 


was long, and curved like that of a wasp; his shoulders were unusually nar 
row, and this defect was rendered more conspicuously striking by the enor- | 
mous magnitude of his disproportioned head; bis hair was grizzled and long, 

his eyebrows bushy, his eyes restless, and in expression very sinister, his nose 

flat and drooping, his mouth large and furnished with a perfect row of jagged 

fangs. A considerable projection of the urder jaw, added tu a face which ex- 
pressed, in no ordinary degree, cunning ond deceit, a character of sternness | 
which, in moments of the smallest excitement, amounted almost to ferocity 
Such features and such a cast of countenance were, in themselves, a cau- | 
tionary notice ; and though clothed in all the graces and smiles of what, from | 


} steps, leading downwards, and here J paused. I! had hardly ceased to move | 


| and taking my naked sword under my arm, | soon found the door which my 


protectress had described. | extinguished the candle, and, entering the pas | 
sage, closed the door behind me. 

“ This passage was extremely narrow and low ; the floor and ceiling were of 
stone; and, as [ imagined, its whole width lay in the thickness of the wall.— 
Along this strange corridor I cautiously pushed my way; and, after a progress | 
which appeared all but interminable, I reached the first of a flight of steep stone 
when I became conscious that every sound, even that of the lightest foot-tread 
upon the kitchen floor, was distinctly audible where I stood. 1 heard the shuf- 
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hang the lives of men! Weak and exhausted by the fruit effort which 
had made, I resigned myself in mute horror to sien the toon which I had 
no power to prevent. Giuseppe now, in a whisper which froze the life-blood 
at my heart, repeated the significant words—* [1 colte!lo,’ the knife. His com- 
panion instantly turned to a cupboard, a few steps aside, and returned beari 
in his hand the instrement, whose broad blade, as he walked along be wi 
on his jacket sleeve. The cold sweat burst from every pour in my bod “7 
shook like a man in an ague: a deadly sickness came over me; yet | eas 
not move my eyes from the objects, the sight of which filled me with this a ‘ony 
The man, with the knife in his grasp, now placed himself by the bed half sit- 
ting upon its edge. Giuseppe took the head of the sleeping man between his 
hands, and supported it with the face turned directly towards the place where 
I stood. His companion now applied the edge of the knife to the skin of the 
throat, and moving it slightly along the surface, until it rested upon the spot 
which he judged most suitable to his purpose, he laid the palm of his left hand 
upon the back of the blade, and with his whole weight and strength forced it 
with a mangling gash, so far as almost to sever the head from the body. The 
crimson blood gushed, or rather spouted, from the chasm, and, with a gurglin 
sound, gees into the bucket. At the same moment the assassin, dropping 
the knife upon the floor, threw himself across the body, to control the convul- 
sive strogglings of death. ‘The pedlar had continued fast locked in sleep, until 
the knife had actually entered his throat. The moment, however, that the 
fatal stroke was given, the murdered man opened his eyes, and gazed with such 
an expression of imploring terror and agony, as fancy never beheld. At the 
saine time he opened his mouth, perhaps to shriek—perhaps to pray ; but sound 
was never more to come from thence. Bloed bubbled forth, and streamed over 
his white and quivering face. Again and again he opened his mouth with 
ghastly strugglings. Nor did this fearful motion cease, until the eye fixed, and 
the mortal agony ended in death. The ionkeeper then wrung the head round 
while his companion, with the same knife, ploughed through the tendons and 
muscles, until they succeeded in actually cutting the head from the trunk. The 
body lay upon the bed, and the neck still hung bleeding over the tub, into which 
Giuseppe dropped the head. I could see no more. My brain grew dizzy. A 
sick faintness came upon me. I clambered, I know not how, up stairs, and 
sitting down upon the uppermost step, I clasped my damp forehead in my 
hands, and remained for some minutes almost unconscious of every thing, ab- 
sorbed in one dull, vague feelling of horror. 

As soon as I came a litle to myself, I plainly perceived, by what T could 
gather from the whisperings which I overheard from below, that the murderers 
were engaged in removing the body of their victim. Steps now slowly and 
unsteadily traversed the kitchen—I suppose those of him who carried the hor- 
rible burthen. The outer door was cautiously opened ; the steps passed forth 
and the door again closed. ; 

*** The gentleman sleeps like a top,” whispered a gruff voice. ‘He has put 
out his candle, and lies still as a dormouse.’ 

; * a your stiletto,’ replied another. * Morning will break before you have 
finished. 

““*Remove your boots, bungler,’ cried a female voice. ‘ Your spurs make 
jingle enough to ring the dead from their graves.’ 

*** Peace, gaol bird,’ cried Giuceppe. ‘* What's that to thee ?’ 

“* Well, well,’ exclaimed the girl, with a slow distinct utterance, ‘ God grant 
us all better days.’ 

‘I needed not the warning, I had already placed myself in readiness. After 
a short dely the door, through which I had just witnessed the scene which I 
have attempted to describe, opened wide. A broad light flashed upon the rug- 
ged and narrow stairs, and a tall figure began to ascend. | stood in the deep 
shadow awaiting his advance; and as soon as he had arrived within two or three 
steps of the top, I sprang forward and lunged full at his breast. This was not 
done so quickly that he did not catch a glimpse of me, as I started forward, in 
sufficient time to enable him witb his arm imperfectly to parry the thrust. As 
it happened, however, this was all the worse for himself ; for instead of turning 
the sword aside, he merely struck the point upwards, and it entered somewhere 
near the eye, and, penetrating the brain, killed him on the spot. Without a 
groan, he tumbled headlong over the steps. Springing over his prostrate body, 
I rushed into the kitchen. Giuseppe and my honest guide were the only males 
within it. The latter stood nearest to me, and his astonishment at my entrance 
was such that he did not move. With adeliberate aim of two seconds, I lecelled 
my pistol at his breast and fired, he fell—I know not whether mortally hurt or 
not, but I never saw him move again. Without the loss of an instant I levelled 
the second pistol at the innkeeper—but it missed fire—the wretch ran directly 
to the door, but before his hand had reached the latch I was up with him — 
With a hideous yell of defiance he sprang round and grappled with me. His 
strength far exceeded what his figure seemed to promise ; but | felt that he was 





| still no match for me. Ina moment I hurled him back upon the gory pallet, 


and planted my knee upon his breast. As we struggled, he caught my left 
thumb within his teeth, and clenched them upon it until they fairly ground 
upon the bone. Heedless of the pain, I clutched his throat in my right hand. 
and pressed with all my might and strength—in vain he struggled—the eyes 
started—the face blackened. Froth covered my hands, and before two minutes 
he lay insensible. 

“* For God's sake, girl,’ cried I, ‘ give me the pistol.’ Silently she obeyed 
me, and for a moment relaxing my grasp, I seized the weapon by the muzzle, 
and dashed the heavy but into his skulli—he was dead. Yet such was the 
strength with which his teeth were locked upon my thumb, that I could not re. 
lease it until I had beaten out nearly half his teeth, I forced the barrel of the 
pistol into his mouth, and employed it as a lever, J, with much exertion, un- 
locked the clenched teeth, and loosed the mangled joint. At this moment I 
heard a heavy step without, the latch was raised, and one of the fellows who 
had been present at the murder of the pedlar entered. I did not give him time 
to recover his surprise, but placing the pistol to his head, I said ina stern and 
determined voice—*‘ villain! lead me to a horse. If I am discovered or inter- 
rupted, I will blow your brains out.’ 

***Good Signor,’ said the fellow, evidently ill at his ease, ‘patience for 
heaven's sake—be not rash.’ 

‘“**] give you five seconds, replied I, ‘to bring me to a horse: at the end of 
that time, the condition unfulfilled, I will shoot you through the head, as sure 


the moment that my dress, which was of rich material, caught the light, had | fing of many feet to and fro, accompanied by a great deal of whispering.— | as God is in heaven. Look at those corpses—you see J am in earnest.’ 


become a studiously courteous welcome, could not banish or disguise what, in 
my mind, appeared the ineflaceable siamp of guilt. [I know not how it was, | 
however. though thus cleerly appreciating the villanous character stamped 
upon the face of this man, no shadow of suspicion or thought of danger asso 
ciated with him for a moment crossed my mind; on the contrary, I felt in un- 

usual spirits, and altogether free from reserve. | laughed, | joked, [ sang | 
songs; [I compelled the poor little pedlar to do the same, and whether it was 
that the snug fire and cosy kitchen bad kindled the spirit of the vagrant mer- 
chan’, or, as | more than half suspect, that the wine of which he had partaken 


contained some strange ingredient, certain it is that he met my gaiety with | 


more than corresponding hilarity and confidence ; he sang his best songs, and 
told a hundred stories of strange adventures, in which he himself had played 
the part of hero; he even went so far as to boast of his bargains, and dropped 
plentiful hints to the effect that he was by no means so poor a :nan as he might 
seem, and, in short, was to the full as indiscreet as |, if not more so 

* Suddenly, however, and almost in the midst of his boisterous jollity, the 

honest pedlar leaned back in his chair, and was almost instantly fast asleep 
The inn-keeper shrugged his misshapen shoulders, smiled, and shook his head, 
observing, at the same time, ‘ Poor devil! how tired he 1s—pity such a light 
heart should have so hard a trade. Would you, signor, desire to see your 
chamber" , 

“| assented. 
gio Martha,’ continued he, turning to the girl, and pointing to the slumber- 
ing pediar, ‘ let this honest man have such a resting-place as you can make out 
for him at so short notice. You may as well make it here—not in fat cor - 
ner, devil!’ he suddenly exclaimed, fixing on the girl a tremendous look— | 
* not in that corner, you limb of hell!" and then, after a pause, he added, * place 
it here, in the neighbourhood of the fire, snug and warm; the poor man must | 
be made comfortable. These sluttish servants,’ continued he, probably in the | 
way of apology for his unaccountable burst of fury, ‘ are enough to make Job | 
himself blaspheme.’ 

“So saying, and muttering all the way to himself, he led me through seve- 
ral passages to the foot of a clumsy and antique staircase of oak; this we as 
cended, and traversing the creaking and half rotten flooring of several rooms, 
whose bare and mildewed walls afforded but a dreary augury of what | was to 
expect, my host threw open a large door, with massive and dingy pillars of 
carved wood at either side, and with a low reverence informed me that this 
was my chamber. [ entered, and found a spacious apartment hung with dusty 
and tattered tapestry, whose desvlate appearance was much enhanced by the 
absence of a! furniture, excepting a bed without curtains, whose four tall posts | 
stood at their respective corners naked and comfortiess as the shorn masts 
of a wreck ; two or three old chairs and one small table completed the | 


gerniture of the room. Opposite to the foot of the bed, and at the same side | in the desperate effort to burst it open 


with the door through which we had entered, was the hearth, exhibiting a huge 
and shadowy chasm, which might have stabled, at least, two horses com/ort- | 
ably. The cheerless aspect of this place, with all its dust, cobwebs, and na- | 
kedness about it, speedily subdued the frolicksome spirit which had kindled so 
madly within me in the snug old kitchen, by the roaring fire of crackling fag 
gots. There was something hungry and treacherous in the dark and comfort- | 


bess chamber, which accorded well with the sinister and forbidding aspect of | wretches who occupied the chamber, I must have perished. Ona such threads 


bed At this moment the girl placed the bucket at the side of the pallet, aad 


| Well was it for me, however, that this sound, slight though it was, occer- 
| red while the villain was shoving the bucket. as | have just told you, with bis 


These sounds continued fora long time, without being followed by any decisive 
result, my nerves were gradually wrought by the suspense in which I stood to 


| such a pitch of excitement, that I could not remain still. I descended the stairs 


with the utmost caution. When I had reached the foot, I found a space which | 
afforded little more than standing room. Straight before me, and within a few 
inches of my face, was the door which opened upon the kitchen. This was a 
double door, constructed, as I afterwards found, so as to resemble from without | 
a sort of cupboard. A broad chink in the centre, where the two valves met, | 
admitted a bright stream of light; and placing my eye at the aperture, I wit- 
nessed, unobserved, ascene which no occurrence of my after life has availed to | 
obliterate 

“At the side of the chamber opposite to that at which I was placed, stood 
the bed in which lay the poor pedlar: hia deep stertorous breathing avfficiently 
atiested the soundness of the slumber in which he was locked. A blazing fag- 
got flamed and flickered on the hearth, throwing an intense but uncertain light | 
over the whole scene. Close by the fire stood two stout fellows, in one of 
whom | recognised, without difficulty, my good-humoured guide. Beside them | 
sat a third, with his legs extended towards the cheering blaze, while with an 
air of sublime abstraction, he leisurely smoked a long pipe. At the same time | 
] observed the girl to whom I owed the timely warning, whose success was yet 
so doubtful, employed in carrying towards the bed in which my poor comrade 
was sleeping, a large tub, or bucket. Beside the bed stood Giuseppe himsedf, 
a hideous incarnation of evil, glarimg upon the unconscious slumberer. A boy, 
resting his head upon the foot of the bed, was fast asleep also. Such was tie 
scene which my first glance through the aperture of the door revealed, under 
the fierce and restless light of the blazing wood fire The baleful and ominws 
scow! which darkened the features of the ill favoured innkeeper, and something 
ike a foreboding of what was about to happen, rivetted my attention to the 
group about the homble bed where the poor little traveller lay. The inkeeper 
stooped forward, and with a sudden jerk of his hand threw the bed clothes 
down, so as to leave the upper part of the body of the sleeper bare, except br 
the coarse shirt which covered it. He next slid his arm gently un¢er the shoal- 
ders of the unconscious man, and slowly drew his body towards the edge of the 








with an expression of strange horror turned towards the door where | stood, asd 
passed on from my sight. Giuseppe now drew the shoulders completely over 
the edge of the couch, so that the head hung down towards the floor. The 
poor wretch continued to sleep. The innkeeper beckoned now to one of bis 
companions, who stood at the fire. The man came over to the bed, and Jist- 
lessly shoved the bucket with his foot, until he had brought it direct!y under 
the head of the sleeping man. I could endure no more My resolu ion was 
taken. | set my shoulder to the door, and strained every muscle in my boly 
The effort, tremendous though it was, 
was made in vain. The door was fastened without, and that so effectually, 
that the assault with which I had just taxed its strength had hardly availed to 
make the fastenings creak 


foot along the floor. Had that little sound but reached the ear of any of the 





“ The fellow said not one word more; but, being himself unarmed, led me 


| quietly from the door of the inn at which we stood to that of the stable. [I all 


oF ge holding him by the back of the collar, with the pistol close by his 
head. 

*** Choose a stong one, scoundrel,’ said I, as we entered the stable, in which 
stood several horses ready saddled. I compelled him to lead ont the steed, and 
to mount first himself, and springing up behind him, I commanded him to ride 
on the shortest track leading to the high road to Rome. The moon had gone 
down, and the night was now so dark that [ could not see many yards before 
me. In obedience to my directions the fellow rode at a hard trot. We had 


| scarcely crossed the bridge, when two figures loomed suddenly in sight, and so 


directly in advance of us that it required a sudden and violent exertion of the 
bit which threw the animal back upon his haunches, to prevent our running foul 
of this nocturnal patrol. 

‘** Who rides so hard?’ inquired one in no very dulcet accents. Here I 
ong the muzzle of the pistol against my companion’s head, as a salutary 

int. 

“** Who should it be,’ exclaimed my comrade, ‘but a friend—do not you 
know me?’ 

‘** Faith, brother,’ replied the same harsh voice, ‘it is well we did not rob 
thee, and thou us ;’ and marvellously tickled with this pleasant conceit he 
laughed long and lustily. ‘Any news?’ added he—‘ any rabbits in the bur- 
rows! any nightingales in the cage—eh?’ 

“* Ay, two,’ replied my companion, ‘with their necks rung. You will see 
more atthe inn. Good night.’ 

We were passing on, when again one of them exclaimed— 

“*Hey! what the devil have you gotten behind you !” 

“ Again I let my honest companion feel that the weapon rested upon his 
skull ; and with much nonchalance, he replied— 

““* What is behind me? why a bag of bloody carrion, if you must have it— 
but we bandy words too long—when I get rid of this, I'll find you at old Bep- 

8. 

““* Well, good luck, most holy sexton,’ replied the horseman ; and as for 
your burthen, reputescat in pace—amen.” 

“So saying, the two horsemen rode on, and we pursued our way, at the same 
hard pace until the morning's light began to streak the east. 

“Watching my opportunity as we rode rapidly down a steep declivity, I be- 
stowed my companion a Vigorous shove, which sent him clean over the horse’s 
head; and before he had well done rolling I had left him four hundred yards 
behind me. With a courteous valediction | rode on, and without another ad- 
venture reached the glorious city of Rome, where strange things befel me, as 
I shall tell you. But first give me a cup of wine.” 


—>=—__ 


The Abelard and Heloise Family.—The Chevalier de Chatelain states, that, 
during a residence, two years ago, in the Convent of Alta Ripa (Hauterive,) 
about four leagues from Friburg, in Switzerland, he carefully examined its ms. 
records, and found what M. Cousin had sought for in vain, viz. proff that the 
fruit of the unfortunate loves of Abelard and Heloise, a sun, was the third abbot 
of Hauterive! 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
PROFESSOR HOWARD'S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 
[Concluded } 

‘hen speaking of the dramatic invention, I must not omit to call your atten- 
Pn ek above me (“The Last Sepper,”’) paiated from the origt- 
pal of Leonardo da Vinci, by his scholar Marco d’Oggione, and formerty a dece- 
ration of the Convent of Carthusians, at Pavia. If we may believe those 
authors who have made the most careful researches into the history of this, the 
most admirable production of one of the most extraordinary men of his own, 
or any age, it was the favourite object of his profound stody during a number 
of years, and it contains in sself ample evidence of the probability of the fact. 
The Cena, or ** Last Supper of our Lord with his Disciples,” appears to have 
been a favourite subject for representation with the early Christians. — Leo- 
nardo, therefore, had not the merit of originating the story of his picture, 
though he has thrown inte it an animation and soul unrivalled in any other 
treatment of the event: he has happily selected the most impressive moment 
of time for his action, when our Saviour 1s declaring, ** One of you shall betray 








ssions varied, dignified, and powerful in the highest degree ; its combi- 
po of admirable euolinias toaind it as decidedly at the head of the dramatic 
class of painting as the ** Last Judgment” of M. Angelo, stands supreme 
in the epic. (The technical merits of this celebrated work, it will be my 
endeavour to point out in future.) Among the numerous copies of it which 
were soon spread over France and Italy (and Bossi mentions more than thirty) 
there is none, | believe, equal to that which the Royal Academy has the good 
fortune to possess. The estimation in which the * Last Supper’ has been so 
justly held, is so strongly recognized in the homage paid to it by Raffaenelle 
himself, who was induced to enter the lists with Leonardo in an elaborate 
composition on the same event (which has been finely engraved by Marc 
Antonio.) He has adopted the same moment of time; but beautifully and 
expressive as his design undoubtedly is, it serves to confirm rather than shake 
our admiration of its great prototype. 


Almost every kind of poetry, as well as the epic and dramatic, may find its | Kaffaelle himself. He has the very high merit also in the majority of his best | 008 times been delivered from this poe 
3 , l 


parallel in Painting. Giulio Romano, Correggio, Poussin, and Rubens have 
given us compositions of a highly imaginative character and embodied many of 
the beautiful fictions of mythology. Albano has produced a number of grace- 
ful works of a /yrical character. The “ Aurora of Guido” is an ode, 
Allegory, too, though almost discarded from poetry, will often furnish the 
painter with the means of conveying to the mind a variety of agreeable images 


and ingenous ideas, that could not otherwise be so well expressed, and affords | 


great scope to original vention In this particular province of art he has, I 
conceive, much greater power over our sympathies than the poet : Minerva, 
the Muses, and other established personificutions, may be invested with a 
degree of beauty, grace and interest in Painting, which Poetry can never give 
them. Rubens has shown that the allegory affords unequalled opportunities in 
the technical part of our art, though he has often perp!exed, instead of explain- 
ing, his story, with those obscure and trivial etnblems, which he had learned to 
admire in the school of his master, Otho Venius (which were too much the 
fashion of his time.) The mixture of allegorical and historical personages in 
his Luxembourg Gallery, it must be confessed, shocks us from their incon- 
gtuity (enveloped as they are in an atmosphere of splendour and Pictorial 
prowess, that almost sets criticism at defiance.) But his picture at Florence 
of ‘*Mars rushing out of the temple at Janus,” appears to me entirely free 
from these objections. He is represented as hurried on by vengeance and 
fury, and trampling on the Arts; Beauty and Love are vainly endeavoring to 
withhold hia, while the Earth follows, lamenting, lifting up her hands and eyes 
to heaven. ‘The composition is admirable, and sweeps through the canvass 
with great and appropriate impetus; all the characters are expressive, and 
easily recognized. The invention is simple, ingenious, and consistent through- 
out, and affords, I think, a happy example of the capabilities of allegorical 
painting. It has been said, that these unreal personages can never affect the 
feelings, but this is surely not the fact : they may be made beautiful to the eye 
as well as interesting to the imagination, and therefore afford excellent mate- 
rials for a picture, though they would have less hold upon us in a poem. Yes, 
perhaps, Spenser's long continued allegories are comp'ained of rather from 
their want of variety and fatiguing stanza, than from the characters being fic- 
titious, of which we are only reminded now and then by their names. 








| (rivances as beauties, but to show what may be resoried to im difficult cases, 
| and that where the merits of the works are great enough to bear them out, 


| who felt that it was contrary to the intention of Art ei her to deceive or puzzle 
| the spectator, and were ready to adopt every mode of making it intelligible 
; and interesting, even by stepping out of its strict natural limits, for assistance 


If the | 


representation be lively and agreeable, and have a sufficient appearance of | 


truth, we do not ask if the persons represented have ever had ‘a local habita- 
tion or a name’ In the allegory by Rubens, which I have just mentioned, 
we see a soldier rushing out to battle, and abeautiful female, with her children, 
endeavouring to restrain him; they are followed by a matron, in an agony of 


woe ; under him are two or three figures thrown down, having in their hands | 


various instrumen’s of art. A mother on her knees before him, — a 
child in her arms, furies and harpies dragging him on; in the background, a 
town on fire, and a troop of fighting-men. Here is little or nothing that is sym- 
bolic, or doubtful; the circumstance and characters have a natural hod on 
our affections, and we may sympathise with the energy and passions which the 
rincipal figures display, without recollecting that they are allegorical types. 
Why should this fine work be less interesting when we discover, that in its 
abstract meaning (which few will search for) is an ingenious emblem of war 
and its effects ¢ 
Every one is charmed with Shakspeare’s allegory of the mermaid singing 
on the Dolphin’s back, ‘and the stars that shot madly from their spheres to 
hear the seamaid’s music.”’ It is so exquisitely imaginative, so consistent with 
the fairy scenery and characters among which it is placed, that we are quite 
content to receive it as a beautiful picture, without thinking of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the English nobility, whom she seduced from their allegiance, a 
hidden meaning, of which, but for the acuteness of Warhurton, we might still 
be ignorant. In these instances the allegory pleases, chiefly from its pic- 
turesque circumstances, and whether the concealed meaning be unvailed or 
not, is of little importance ; it is there for those who seek it, and to them will 
be an additional gratification. At other times the interest may arise more espe- 
cially from the ingenui'y of the thought: of this kind, is the following ex- 
ample, mentioned by Du Bos: * The Prince de Condé caused the history of 
his father, the Grand Condé, to be painted in the gallery at Chantilly, but that 
hero having been in his youth opposed to the government, and having per- 
formed some of his greatest exploits while he bore arms against his country, 
no display of those could properly be made in such a place ; on the other hand, 
it would have been a great mortification to a son, jealous of his father’s glory, 
to suppress his most illustrious achievements in a kind of temple which he was 
raising to his fame. He directed, therefore, Clio, the historical muse, a well 
known allegorical personage, to be drawn with a book in her hand, on the back 
of which was inscribed, ‘* The Life of the Prince de Condé.” With the other 
hand she was tearing some leaves out of the book, and throwing them on the 
ground, on these might be read the relief of Cambray, the succour of Valen- 
ciennes, the retreat before Arras, in short the titles of almost all the great ac- 
tions of the Prince ;” thus, says Du Bos, ingeniously perpetuating their memory 
while he made a feint of rejecting them. Here the figure of Clio being made 
beautiful and expressive, perhaps with a half-suppressed smile, would render a 
happy device a very agreeable picture. 
Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Paolo Veronese, and all the great painters, 





have occasiunally employed their talents on allegory, as allowing more ample | 


scope than any other class of subjects to a poetical imagination. Two alle- 
gorical pictures by Correggio, in the collection of the King of France, have, 
been engraved. Oue represents man tyrannized over by his passions, the 
other, virtue triumphing over vice. These, and the picture by Rubens, 
which I have jest noticed, belong to unmixed allegory, which, when too much 
is attempted, may be somewhat obscure; on the other hand, if mixed with 
history, though it may have the advantage of being more intelligible, unless 
happily managed, it is apt to be incongruous; at least, where ancient and 
modern persons and circumstances are combined. The allegorical figures of 
Rome and Fortune, in Poussin’s picture of ‘* Coriolanus,” (a fine invention, 
and as happily commented on by Fuseli) are quite in keeping with the period 
to which they belong, and by infusing into a great historical event, the spirit 
of Poetry, have raised it tothe sublime. But allegory affords such opportu 
nities of introducing examples of the highest beauty and the grandest cha- 
racter, with every variety of motion, expression, and picturesque effect, euch 


| appears to me entirely mistaken and unphilosophical 





| Stupendous and overpowering vision. 


the mind assents to almost any degree of licence, by which it obtains that infor- 
| mation which is wanted to make out the painter's meaning ; and if that can be 

rendered piain by a few words upon a scroll or pedestal, or by any similar clue, 
| 1t adds to the pleasure we receive, as it shows the ingenuity of the artist, with. 
| out detractiz 
| Raffaelle, he has told the story in so many words on the base of the Procon- 
sul’s tribune, where it could not possibly have been, as it records the fact 
| which you see taking place before you. 
| never scrupled to put the names of allegorical personages under them. On 

meaals, it was their invariable practice, and in this they have been followed by 


marble in the British Museum, ** The Apotheosis of Homer.” On some of the 
| Herculaneum pictures, and on several of the Greek or Etruscan vases, the 
y | hames of the persuns represented are also inscribed under them ; and it is 

” The invention of the whole is simple aud pathetic, the characters and | 
me 2 ree lumny,” by Apelles, recorded by Lucian; and, perhaps, in the complex type, 


expedient. 






from the technical merits of the work. In the * Elymas” of 


From the same motive, the ancients 


Raflaelle and other eminent painters. We find it adopted also in that beautiful 


more than probable that this was the case with the allegorical picture of ** Ca- 


which Parrhasius drew of the Atheman people, he had recourse to the same 
We are apt to smile at this as a clumsy contrivance of the Gothic 
painters, but it appears to have been used by the best artists, (in the best times) 


I may here advert to a painter in whom we may boast of having possessed one 
of the most original inventors that the art has ever produced: | allude to Ho. 
garth. The richness of his vein, his conceptions of character, and truth of 
expression, all stamp him a true poet, and well entitle him to be mentioned in 
this division of my subject. In the class of Art to which he devoted his powers, 

and which may be styled in general low comedy, he has displayed (with an | 
inexhaustible fand of wit and humour) a dramatic invention not surpassed by 











and hope to meet with success. Every wesk will find ite class preva , in 
congenial minds, whether that class be limited or extensive. We have a 


to expect some portion of the spirit of poetry, though small or inactive, to be im 
the latent breast of men, in general ; and this it is the especial purpose of the 
imaginative arte to awaken and elicit. This is that faculty, ise called 


Taste, by which we perceive and relish the beautiful and poetical of whatever 
is most impressive and happily characteristic in art or nature, as natural teste 
should be inherent to a more than ordinary extent in the artist (for it is the na- 
tive germ of future excellence which, though it may be developed and perfected, 
cannot be supplied by culture ;) so in a minor degree it 1s no less indispensable 
in those to whom works of artis addressed. These are produced only in the 
expectation that they will meet with an echo in the breast of the spectator, re- 
sponsive to the feelings of the artist. ‘* Without fine nerves, a bosom nicely 
warmed, an eye, an ear, a fancy to be charmed,” in those who are thus appealed 
to, the efforts of the greatest genius must be exerted in vain. 

I have now pointed out the principal modes of invention, and briefly advert- 
ed to the more intellectual properties of the art. Ihave endeavoured espe- 
cially to draw the attention of the students to the connexion of Painting with 
Poetry, believing that a poetical feeling should be intermingled to the utmost 
possible extent in all its productions, of whatever class, as alone giving to 
them thst yest and preservative quality which should always belong to 80 re- 
fined and elevated an art. But those high qualities, taste, fancy, feeling, are 
spiritual gifts, and cenvot be taught. As far as its own peculiar demands will 
admit, a picture should be conceived like a poem, and treated like a piece of 
music; and I trost that I shall be borne out in the views | have taken as I 
proceed, and adduce the opmions and examples of the most intelligent crities 
and the most esteemed painters. ‘These leading considerations being more or 
less connected with every division of my subject (particularly with that of 
composition,) I shall have frequent oceasion to revert to them in my succeed- 
ing lectures, 

I shall conclude this introductory address with some advice to the student 
who is begining his career—He will of course make himself acquainted as 


| early as possible with the valuable lectures and discourses which have at vari- 


These form in themselves an admi- 


works, such as the “ Rake'’s Progress,” “ Marriage a la Mode,” and others, of | rable code of instruction, which will lead him to form a just estimate of what 
making them the vehicles of moral instruction, and lashing with severity the | truly nature, as wel! as of the limits and capabilities of his art; this he 
vices and profligacy of his day. By devoting a series of compositions to the | should regard as a sori of patrimony ; and | cannot here forbear reminding the 
same story, and by the variety of ingenious devices he has introduced, (which | Young artist of an useful admonition of Sir J. Reynolds, that, in the earlier 
in this style, perhaps, add to the comic effect of his pictures,) he has contrived | stages of his stady, he should implicitly adopt and follow his master's rules, as 


to make them as intelligible as narratives, and has shown such a fertile imagi- 
nation in his details such a knowledge of nature and of art in the scheme and 
treatment of his subjects, as place him alone in his particular department. It 
is to be observed too, that he has drawn his subjects wholly from his own re- 
sources, (an abstract and brief chronicle of the times he lived in,) and is not | 
indebted even for their germs to any other poet. 

We may congratulate ourselves that Ae, at least, did not follow the advice | 
which Horace gives to poets, of rather adopting known stories than bringing | 
forward entirely new ones. The value of this precept, as applicable to our art, 
would indeed appear not a little questionable ; for though in adopting it the 
artist's meaning might be more easily recognized, it would seem to be at the 
sacrifice of novelty, and to the discouragement of originality. To treat in a 
new and striking way stories that have been often handled, and must therefore 
be more or less prescribed or anticipated, is an unequivocal proof of genius , 
but though taste and science may sometimes supply in technical arrangement 
and skill what is wanted in original freshness, few subjects can be so rich as 
to afford many opportunities of varying them with success: some will do only 
once. Some of the fivest would probably be excluded by having been already 
so admirably treated as to forbid further attempts. Who, for instance, would 
now undertake the ** Last Judgment,” the ‘* Death of Ananias,”’ or the ** Last 
Supper?” 

Some modern critics of this country are for restricting the invention of the 
artist in another way, and have gone so far as to assert that among us the sub- 
jects of painting should be altogether drawn from our native materials, and that 
a nation so pre-eminent as Brittain ought to have a distinct art of its own ; 
that the subjects and style we admire in the old masters may have belonged | 
properly to those countries in which they were produced, but that if transplanted 
into ours, they can never flourish, or at least have the flavour of indigenous 
fruit. Bot this partial view of the matter, which if adopted would miserably 
circumscribe the field of art, and fetter all the nobler efforts of the painter, 
We may, no doubt, be 
more deeply interested by the most ordi:ary circumstances connected with 
self, the most trivial concerns of domestic life, than by the rarest productions 
of genius—the coarsest portrait of a valued friend may give us more real 
pleasure than the finest picture of a stranger by Vandyke himself. Our per 
sonal ties and affections will always bid detiance to any rivalry from art. But 
works of fiction do not pretend to vie with rea/itics ; their aim isto give an 
agreeable stimulus to our imaginations or affections, by reproducing to our 
notice whatever is permanen/ly grand, beautiful, emphatic or impressive in our 
observations and conceptions of nature. Such are the qualities we admire in 
the most celebrated works of art, the real worth of which ts to be estimated, not 
by the transitory gratification they may afford us from present fashions, or per- 
sonal ties, but by the aggregate approbation of enlightened minds, in different 
times and countries, which has passed on them a verdict that they are troly and 
happily drawn from universal nature. Hamlet and Othello engage our sympathy 
as strongly as if they had been born in England, because they are faithful and 
impassioned pictures of man, who is essentially everywhere the same 

Every country may have its native or popular style, but high art, like trath, 
is limited to no country, is independent of local associations, and belongs to all 
periods and climes. The author of a really fine work of fiction contributes to 
the delight of his species, and is a valuable denizen of the civilzed world.— 
Such are Homer and Raffaelle to be considered ; such is Shakspeare, whom 
the Germans at this day challenge as belonging to them, no less than to us, 
from the pleasure he affords them: such are Scott and Moliere. Let us not, 
then, attempt to tether Painting within the narrow circle of our own sorry 
homestead—a noble courser that was meant to range, and expatiate freely 
through all the realms of fancy. 

It is clear, that were we to admit the absurd restrictions alluded to, we should 
exclude some of the best sources of invention ; for it may be observed, that the 
selection of the subject from some distance (either of time or space,) affords in 
itself an important advantage, by giving more latitude to the imagination — 
We see too much into the detail of what is close to us; the fancy is checked by 
familiarity ; while, on the other hand, our being freed from homely and trivial 
considerations is perhaps one cause of the powerful impression produced by the 
great epic poets and painters. In their elevated ephere, the artist is not con- | 
tradicted by the too intimate knowledge of the observer. No one, who appre- 
ciates the marvellous display of energy and passion in the * Last Judgment,” 
thinks for a moment of the every-cay nature to which he is accustomed ; he is 
altogether absorbed in the terror and sublimity of the scene before him, as by a 
Even in subjects of a less aspiring kind, 
by copying too closely our own accidental habits and manners, we always lose 
in that permanent interest which belongs to the best productions of the pencil 
The admirable genius of Hogarth will hardly preserve his works from graduaily 
bocuming as uncouth to his own countrymen, as they have always been to for- 
eigners, from the strangeness and coarseness of their materiale ; while those of 
Raffaelle will probably retain their power over cultivated minds as long as taste 

xists, and human feelings continue tn their accustomed course. 

The foregoing remarks have been drawn chiefly from Poetry, bot they are 
applicable, in no inconsiderable degree, to subjects selected from history, which 
must also be moulded to the demands of Art by the invention of the painter, or 
they will fail to affect us with pleasure. In historical subjects, however, atten- 
tion is required to the costume of the time and country to which they belong, 
even though that should be unp easing in iteelf. And perhaps this necessity, 
and the unpictoresque forms of modern habiliments, may be one cause why re- 








cent history has been so little attempted, and interests so little when it 1s.—| 


a rich fund of materials intellectual and technical, that it will probebly always 


be the chief resource of monumental, as well! as ornamental painting on a large 
scale, in conveying ethical lessons or philosophical tr iths, combined wich clas- 
sical imagery. Necessity (the parent of invention has sometimes obliged 
painters to introduce into pictures, not allegorical, mere hieroglyphics or sym- 
bols, for the purpose of telling the story, and even these are willingly tolerated, 
when the work is, in other respects, a fine one. In that noble composition, 
** The Delivery of the Keys to Peter,” Raffaelle has given it an express mean 
ing only by tae real keys and sheep, which he bas ad opted to express the me- 
taphorical images Of the sacred text—a conversion of poetical ty pes into realties, 
in which he has, perhaps, drawn more largely on the intellect and indulgence 
of the spectator, than in any other instance. In one of his beautiful inventions 
in the Loggie, (Joseph expounding his dreams to his brethren.) he has repre 
sented the dreams within two circles, in the air, without which, the whole 
would be unintelligible. But these pretend to be no more than symbols in'ro 
duced solely to bring the subject to the spectator’s recollection. In another 
‘‘ Joshua bidding the Sun stand still,” the sun and the moon are also mere 
hieroglyphics, for Joshua is turning his back on both, though supposed to be ir 


There is some risk of its becoming ludicrous, even in the painter's lifetime, 
merely from a change in the fashions of the day. So much was this felt when 
West undertook to paint the Death of General Wolfe, that he hesitated at first | 
whether he should not clothe his figures in the Roman costume, to avoid the | 
awkwardness of the regimental uniforms and military accoutrements of the pe- 
riod. And our great painter and sagacious critic, Sir J. Reynolds, is said to} 
have advised him to adopt that course, conceiving it to be necessary in order to 
support the dignity of the subject. West, however, concluded that by so great 
a sacrifice of known truth, his pictore would lose more in character and popular | 
ittraction than it would gain by the introduction of classical instead of English | 
dresses: and his success amply josthed the choice he finally made. The mas- 
terly work he produced on that occasion will always be interesting to the anti 
quary, from its faithful details, and to the admirers of art, from the skill displayed 
in the composition. Nevertheless, though as well managed in this respect as 
a due attention to matters of fact would permit, the repulsive character of the 
costume, which he could not entirely overcome, must, I think, always detract | 
something from our entire satisfaction with it a8 4 picture. 

We see, then, what deser ption of subjects ts calculated to maintain a wide 
and permanent interest with mankind, and what are those, which, if more popu- 
lar in their day, are likely to prove more transient. The painter, however, who 
jostly appreciates the extensive eapabilities and almost unlimited range of hus | 
art, will not hesitate to exercise his invective powers in whatever direction fency 
may prompt him. In that direction only cen he do justice to his natura! gifts, 


| tive without science 


if they were infallible. Doecility is one of the first moral requisites in any one 
who would become a painter; it is almost as necessary, indeed, as taste, mem- 
ory, and imagination. Of this invaluable disposition and its happy effects, we 
have a persuasive example in Kaffaelle himself Whatever the student's ge- 
nius, he must be content for some time to travel in the beaten track ; with thie 
it is his business to become thoroughly acquainted, were it only to enable him, 
in a more advanced state, to deviate from it with the greater security ; and I 
feel it right to caution him seriously against supposing that a desultory or slo- 
verly course of study will ever lead to a favourable result; he cannot be too 
careful and elaborate in bis early efforts; it i the shortest, or rather the only 
road to excellence. If he refer to the example of the great artists, he will 
perceive them to have been indefatigable in the prosecution of their studies : 
the extent and variety of their acquisitions, indeed, seem hardly credible in 
this our “ laggard age.” While he is daily and assiduously striving to perfect 
himself in the imitative part of the Art, he should store his mind with all the 
general as well as critical and technical knowledge he is able to acquire ; 
making himself acquamted with the collection of prints and other valuable 
works in the library, and extending his view by degrees to every school and 
age. There is no species of information, which he may not, at some time or 
other, bring to bear with advantage on his own comprehensive art: and the 
more he enlarges the sphere of his ideas, the better qualified will he be to make 
researches in the inexhaustible storehouse of Nature; and the ampler range 
will his invention be enabled to take. The respected authority Theve just 
quoted asverts that “ ours is not an art of imepiration ;"' and the doctrine, as 
addressed to the student, is highly laudable, and encouraging, more especially 
as coming from one whose genius few will be disposed to question. Yet! am 
afraid, that without some natural predisposition (by whatever name it may be 
called,) some more than ordinary faculties, nothing very considerable can ever 
be achieved in Art. Science will be insipid without deep feeling and a degree 
of enthusiasm, which are other words for genius—and feeling will be ineflec 
rhe nature of that rare attribute, genius, which is sup- 
posed to be anterior to, or independent of all culture, is not yet yery well agreed 
upon; the strongest claims to it are often disputed, while the aspirant is liv- 
ing, and are not always settled even by impartial posterity. Let not the ete- 
dent however despair, who does not perceive himself to be thus endowed, but 
rather let him urge his powers, whatever they may be, yet more strenuously ; 
nor let the student who fancies himself possessed of this high gift, relax in hie 
industry and application 

Leonardo considered it a good sign, if an artist was dissatisfied with his pro- 
ductions because it showed that his conceptions went beyond his present abi- 
lity, which longer study and practice would doubtless increase ; and, on the 
contrary, that his being satisfied, at once proved the work to be too profound 
for his comprehension. Inthe opinion of Michael Angelo, even Raflacile owed 
more of his excellence to unwearied diligence, than to his natural gifts; and 
the genius of our sublime Milton is compared by Pope to a furnace kept at am 
intense heat by extraordinary art. If we can persuade ourselves that such ae 
these were not endowed beyoud the ordinary race of men, we may well believe 
with Newton and Reynolds, that “ nothing is denied to patient and well di- 
rected labour.” However this may be, a just conception of the extensive 
demands of our art will convince us, that a life of application and unremitted 
study must be the Jot of all who wish to arrive at any great proficiency im 
painting. M. Angelo at the age of eighty declared that he was still learning 

I hope the student will not think that it is my wish to overwhelm him with 
a needless accumulation of difficulties; I have not intentionally exaggerated 
any, but in this general view of the art | am anxious to omit nothing that may 
help to awaken fia enthusiasm and stimulate his exertions, and to show the 
necessity of cultivating his mind aud heart, no less than his hand, convinced ae 
| am that a great artist can only be reared on the foundation of sound moral 
principles, and a literate education. I would recommend him particularly to 
familiarize himself with all the finest productions of poetry, and the noblest 
traits of history, of every age. ‘These studios will awaken his fancy, prompt 
and sustain his invention, and perhaps qualify him to emulate those great 
masters of our art who have achieved undying bonour for themselves, aud be- 
queathed such illustrious examples to their successors. 








CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS, 


V'rom the Foreign sad Colonial Review, 

When the far-sighted Ke-shen, viceroy of Pe-tche-li, addressed his wise and 
statesmanlike memorial to the Great Emperor on the opium and sycee question, 
he thus explained to his celestial master the danger which threatened the reve- 
nue from barbarian dealings, and more especially from the deploreble mutabilit 
of ourcurrentcoin * In reference to the foreign money,” says Ke-shen, “ whic 
the said barbarians bring, it is all boiled with quicksilver, and alloyed by the same. 
If you wrap it up, and put it past for several years without touching it, it will 
become moths and corroding insects; and their silver cups will change ime 
feathers or wings.” Truly, it must be an extraordinary government, where 


one of its highest fonctionaries could thus be misled by his fancy, or pted 
| to lie by his dishonesty, in so outrageous and ludicrous 4 manner. course 


the Emperor believed it. For what reason on earth could there be, why a calm 
figure seated in a high chair at Pekin, with a carved dragon grinning into the 
small of his back, a porcelain plate upon his head, with an orange on the top of 
it, and a long pipe in his mouth,—what reason, we ask, could re be why be 
should not believe all that is told him by « trusty minister’ “Their money,” 
pursves Ke-shen, “is all of this species and if we leave it for four or five 
hundred years, I'm eure I don't know what it will change into at last!” Here 
again, how curious a people must the Chinese be in their ideas of time. He 
talke of four or five centuries as though they were within the limit of individual 
experience, and to the utter forgetfulness of what “ moths and corroding in- 
sects” the Great Emperor and bimeelf would both have become long before the 
expiration of that period. One of the Emperor's titles is “ Lord of Ten Thoo- 
sand Years,” which shows thet Ke shen knew very well what he was saying. 
The viceroy’s final remark is, moreover, very suggestive to the imagination, 
and among other things was probably intended to alarm the Em with the 
idea that some sorte of bodies might be gradually evolved from the “ feathers 
or wings,” and then that the money would fly away—or do something worse 
While our political and commercial relations with China are now #0 ably 
discussed in various quarters, we shall simply attempt an outline of charscte- 
ristic features of the Chinese people, their nature in its nationality, a sketch of 
their early dynasties, and of the different embassies from foreign powers, thew 
literatore, their customs and amusements, together with such other peeularr- 
ties as our space will allow, and chiefly as they bear reference to the lace war. 
After so many centaries of comparative immobility, it is at lengh apparent 
that China is “to move,” and gradually to become in some respects a little hike 
other nations. We once r garded China as a sort of fixed star of the largest 
magnitude, though of no particolar brilliancy; and so recently as five or six 
years age, @ writer in one of the monthly periodicals thought be could dmeover 
something poetical in the self-centered and self-satisfied state in which the 
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whole nation remained, with no more progress in haman knowledge and the 
“ rounding ball of things,” than if they had been painted on the outside of « 
great porcelain bowl, and turned round for the examimation of the coriwus.-— 
« [n this state of almost sublime mmobility,” says the writer, “do we find the 
celestial empire. Calm, bright, and passive as a thick clustre of stare, the con- 
templation of Itself seems an all-suficient beatitude. It does not seem amena- 
bie to human laws. A thousind years have done nothing for it. If the nation 
be left to itself, as it desires to be left, thousands of years hence will find it 
iol thie ieptebette repose is now atanend. A change has come over the 
locked-up “ spirit of ite dream.” The great feline fury of War has pounced 
into the China-closet, and upset and scattered all its mandarins, and monsters, 
and tall jars, and josses, and lanterns, and botterflies, and boats, and bridges, 
and pipes, and umbrellas, and its millions of poor staring creatures, making 
them all understand, as by a thunder-clap, that they cannot be allowed to sit 
there, thinking of nothing, any longer. 

The morn a Chinese an be strictly hereditary. His sole desire is 
to resemble his great grandfather. If he have any ambition to rise to office, he 
would wish to tread exactly in the steps of bis father, and in advancing beyond 
that, to tread exactly in the steps of somebody else ‘The varieties of individual 
nature are no more than can possibly be helped ; the lights and shades of cha- 
racter seldom present any strong contrasts ; the features of nationality are 
passively blended in one harmomous dullness, on'y enlivened by an occasional 
struggle between eunning and stupidity, in which neither obtains a permanent 
advantage. From a deficiency of all strength of imagination, they are content | 
to revolve in the given circle, indulging only in ridiculous freaks of fancy ; and | 
from a deficiency of physical courage, they design and take delight in all sorts 
of grotesque monsters. Their understandings are without depth or momentum ; 
a moderate share of ordinary good sense appears to be the highest mental con- 
dition of the wisest mandarin We cannot listen to examples of three or four 
individuals who may have shown themeelves very much higher in the scale of 
nature than is here described. We readily admit the good sense and excellent 
tea-dealing intellect of many of the Hong merchants, some of whom may even 
be men of natural and superior understanding ; and we have contemplated the 
portraits of Houqua and Tingqua in the Chinese collection, with very great in- 
terest. But show us afew thousand Peking faces! Neither do we know that 
our opinion of the anderstanding of Houqua is greatly enhanced by the fact of 
his having given a sum equal to 20,000/. for the privilege of wearing the button 
of a mandarin of the second class. Who can help admiring the gallantry of 
the fine old Admiral Kwan, and of the General Keo, who were shot down by 
our muskets, not to mention the determined character of the Tartar general, 
whe when he found he had lost the city, went and seated himself in his char, 
and ordering his house to be fired, sat there till he was consumed. But surely 
a handful of “instances” will bardly serve as proof for upwards of three bun- 
dred millions of people. For what had become of all their soldicrs and sailors ! 
Where was “ the army of heaven,” as they are called! All who were not slain 
had bolted. Heaps were killed it is true, but much more numerous bodies had | 
never waited for the chance—or rather, let us say, the horrible certamty.— | 
Whether the nature of the Chinese may not contain in it the undeveloped germ | 
of many superior qualities, is open to conjecture ; at present, however, we re- 
gard that possible ——— as not having commenced, or, at ali events, | 
ouly just roused from the dormancy of ages. Admitting all reasonable excep- | 
tions among the mandarins, the claes which has always appeared to us to pos- | 

| 








sess the most energy is that of the jugglers. 

Contemplating the vospeakable barbarities of war with that grief and disgust 
which any body must feel who possesses one spark of humanity and true Chris- | 
tianity, we are yet obliged to admit that there appeared no chance of any dawn 
to the benighted and quiescent mind of this extraordinary nation, encept through | 
the mediom of some dreadful convulsion and distress, We trust, however, 
that the frightful tales of wanton massacre recorded by Dr. M‘Pherson are 
without foundation, Some of them carry with them a tone of revolting levity. 

We think it not improbable that when we shall obtain accurate oificial re- 
turns of “the killed” on both sides during our “ war wih China” (which 
should rather be termed our deadly castigation of the Chinese,) it will be dis- 
covered that about one thousand Chinamen have been slain to every ten En- 
giehmen. The Chinese government will care little for this; the mandarins 
will eay “the Army of Heaven is large—those few will not be missed.” The 
standing army amounts to 700,000 men; and the entire Chinese army, in 
eluding the Mongol and Mantchoo cavalry, amounts (according to Gutalall ) to 
1,200,000 soldiers, But these are not * fighting men”—very far froin it; 
they are for the most part agriculturists, and during some centuries have scarce- | 
ly ever “taken the field” in any other way. The code of the martial laws is, how- 
ever, fall of all manner of minute regulations, any disobedience to which ren 
dors the offender liable to lose his head. He is ordered to advance at the sound 
of the drum, and if he does not halt at the sound of the gong (the louder in 
strument being no doubt selected from the greater probability of his running 
away) his punishment is decapitation. ‘ When an enemy advances,” says the 
code, *“‘ he who shrinks, or whispers to his comrade, shall be decapitated "— 
Now, as in nearly every contest which our soldiers have recently had with the 
Chinese, the most conspicuous parts of the **Army of Heaven"? were their 
black tails and lanterns, not a man who escaped from us exists that would not 
by this time have forfeited his head to the laws of his country. But these ex- | 
treme punishments are not, it is very evident, commonly carried into execu- 
tion; indeed, the main object of the Chinese penal laws seems to be that of | 
striking terror into the hearts of the people. ‘They adopted the very same 
theory in their wars, as far and as long as it could be attempted. In front of 
the mouths of their cannon they often hung the picture of a frigh:ful tiger's | 
head, with his crimson jaws open and his eyes glaring. Perhaps they may re- 
cently have abandoned this, finding it did not have the desired effect. Some- 
times on a high bank, which was level over night, the next morning would ap- 
pear a multitude of white tents, as though a great army had arrived and en- 
camped there under cover of the darkness; but these were only conical 
mounds of earth and mud, whitewashed. The description of some of these | 
alarming ruses is thus amusingly given by Commander J. Elliott, in his Narra- | 
tive of the expedition to China, } 

“The Conway had been employed in surveying the mouths of this mighty | 
river, and her indefatigable captain succeeded in discovering a passage by 
which line of battie ships might be conducted through the sands which guard | 


its entrance, The Conway did not proceed above sixty miles up, and even 
then the ebb was found to run eight hours, and the flood at neap tides was 
scarcely perceptible. The appearance of the ship created a great sensation, 
and the natives were apparently busy throwing up fortifications, which being 
examined by the telescope, proved nothing but mats extended on poles, with 
painted ports to give them the appearance of forts; these poor ignorant people | 
not having the least idea thta their real character could be so easily distinguished. | 
During the time the dispute was going on between the late Lord Napier and 
the Chinese authorities, our countrymen at Canton were one morning astonish- 
ed at seeing the shore apparently bristling with a hundred cannon; but on ex- 
amiming them with their glasses, they had put up in the front of a mat-fort 
arange of earthern jars, with their open end puinted towards the river. We 
found that it was a common practice to stick a large round piece of wood into | 
the muzzle of a three pounder, painted white, with a black spot as large as the | 
bore of a thirty-two pounder, and as the white muzzle was continued along 
the line of guns, it became very difficult, by merely looking at them, to dis- 
cover the deception ” ' 

Seeing, therefore, the extreme simplicity of the Chinese in matters of war, 
that the whole Chinese nay appeared to regard an actual contest of ships as a) 
thing out of the question, if we were not alarmed at the very sight of the war 
junks and the painted forts, and knowing that while the great majority of their 
national soldi¢ ry are agriculturists, and that the art in which the “Army of 
Heaven most excel is that of flying kites, we trust it will appear from official | 
detaiis that more have nut been slain than was “ inevitable,’ and shall be but | 
too happy to have all Misgwings proved erroneous. 

The Chinese have for centuries been a peaceful people. They have smoked | 
their pipes, drank theirtea, baked their clay, painted their lanterns, talked | 
flowery language, and eaten “ curried moles with worm sauce,” not only in | 
quietude with regard to all other nations, but without any internal outbreak 
worth mentioning. If they have had many little squabbles with merchants at 
one small seaport, and have published pompous and threatening edicts, which 
were never carried into serious or permanent effect, these are the utmost in- 
atances of “ the warlike” that have appeared among them. But it was not al- 
waysthus. The celestial ; 


empire has known slaughter before the present day ; 
in fact, it has never known war except by its slaughters; and of these it has 
experienced a series, which for the enormous waste of Leeman life numerically 
exceeds all else that is recorded in the most bloody passages of history. e 
We must treat as mythological fables those traditions of the Chinese which | 
carry their records back for tens of thousands of years. Mr. Davis, whom, | 
together with the Rev. C. Gutzlafl, we consider the best ond moet oom webon- 
sive of all modern authorities, pursues the claim of eee records biases 
back than the history of those centuries so unmediately preceding the time of 
Confucius as to give him some unquestionable means of testin : accuracy 
This period cannot safely be extended beyond about 700 won, bs Christ 
But the first dawn of authentic history is by many believed to commence more 
than 2000 years earlier, when the people led a peaceable sas age life, clothed | 
in mats and skins, feeding on roots, fruits, and wild nuts, and dwellin ‘ender 
trees—nay, according to some authors, actually perching, like birds som. the 
large holes and branches. [t was a great advance in society : 
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| names) was unworthy of the throne 








recorded, when they learned how to build huts, and made other simple discove- 
ries, the most ant of which was how to “ strike a light,” and use the fire 
without being burt by it. , 

China, strange as the statement may now appear, has had its heroic age , 
but this was unfortunately attended, as usual, by all manner of slaughters, and 
many deliberate massacres to an almost incredible extent. The novel of 
“ Tan-kwo” (The Three Kingdoms,) which is one of the most popular of all 
Chinese works, gives an account of the various wars and manners of the peri- 
od, which is regarded in most respects as historically authentic. Moreover the 
Han dynasty, and those of Tein and Sung, besides their dreadful wars and far 
more monstrous massacres, produced individual imstances of diabolical atrocity 
and grossness of half-lanatic self-will, quite equal (for to exceed is not possi- 
ble) to the worst of the Roman emperors. The horrors, both general and par- 
ticular, crowd upon each other through the records of these dynasties. Gene- 
rals on the outside of walls call for their friends who have gone to hold parley 
within, and the call is answered by the heads of the said friends being tossed 
over the wall upon those below. Then the general outside forces an entrance, 
and having got possession of the city, massacres every individual im it. Acuop 
of poison is sent to anempress and her son, who, refusing to drink it, the 
officer who brought it seizes the empress and throws her out of the window.— 
A courtier happening to intimate to a ferocious general named ‘T'ung-cho, that 
he had seon a dark omen rising from the earth, the general next dav gave a feast 
to the grandees, during which the head of the courtier was soidealy served up. 
At this Tong-cho laughed amazingly. He was murdered soon after, and his 
body flung out to the rabble, and Gutzlaff adds—* as he had been very fat, 
the people set fire to it, and it burnt for a considerable time.” The rejoicings 
were great; the only individual who wept was the historian, Tsae-yong, for 
which he was instantly thrown into prison. He begged permission, as the only 
favour, to be permitted to finish his history. He suffered death on the follow- 
ing night. After this, all those who had assisted in ridding the world of Tung- 
cho, were assassinated. Here we have a fair specimen of the way in whic 
these folks of the heroic age passed their time. Whenever one general, or 
emperor, or aspirer to the throne, conquered another, the unfortunate individu- 
al never had the lest hope of mercy; but either killed himself at once, or 
mounting a cart went to meet his conqueror with a rope round his neck, and a 
cottin at his side. When an emperor's palace was taken, he and all his family, 
and all the ladies and other women inthe building, amounting to thousands, 
were usually butchered or burnt. 

* Fe-te (name of the reign King-ho) was so cruel and abandoned, that the 
Chinese historians are loath to assign him a place in the line of emperors. This 
ferocious monster murdered everyvody around him, without distinction. To 
fill the cup of his wickedness he built a hall of bamboo, where young persons 

* . * 


of both sexes were obliged to run about naked. ad 
His successor Ming-te, 466, seeing himself surrounded by numerous rivals, 
killed fourteen of his eighteen nephews. ° ’ * * 


One of his best officers wished to retire from court, not being able to endure 
all the cruelties which were daily committed. ‘The emperor now began to 
fear for his safety, and sent the cup with poison to this object of his suspicion, 
who at that time was playing at chess, and be emptied it with the greatest in- 
difference. * * * * ° * * ° 

*Lew-Yu (the succeeding emperor, known also under several other 
He associated with the dregs of the 


people, slept in the shops and taverns, changed the costume of his subjects('!), | 
|} and even went so far 4s to spread a rumour that he was not ol royal blood.— 


Being of a most ferocious nature, he often ran with drawn sword, accompa- 
nied by his myrmidons, through the streets, killing every body who came in his 
way. ‘The celebrated general, Sean taou-ching, who had put down the rebel- 
lion, was once asleep in the palace ; Lew-Yu observed him for a while, and 


| then drew acircle around his navel, at which he aimed an arrow; and the 


general would have perished if he had not suddenly grasped a shield, and thus 
mtercepted the fatal weapon. From this moment he resolved upon the empe- 
ror’s ruin. Some ennuchs had joined the conspiracy. and watched an opportu- 
nity. Shortly afterwards the emperor spent a day tn a temple, and returning 
drunk to his palace, the ennuchs threw him into a bed, and cat off bishead. * 

‘China was scarcely ever at rest. (Leang dynasty.) One calamity had 
passed, another fell with double fury upon the country. 

“The vile usurper, Yang-kwan, (Suy dynasty,) forced his elder brother, the 
rightfal heir to the crown, 'o strangle himself, and then yielded himself up to 
the most enervating luxury in the gardens he had built. Jn these delicious and 
spacious grounds, he rode about on horseback, with a train of 1009 ladies, who 
chaunted, and played upon instruments. ad , ° ‘ ° . 
Che emperor was ona tour in Keang-nan, when a man of low rank assassinated 
him.” 

« Chaou-séang (T'sin dynasty) had, by his cruelty, rendered the name of Tsin 
odious. When he had overcome the states of Han and Chaonu, he beheaded 
many thousand people, with no other view than that of rendering the name of 
Tsin terrible 

* Fan-yu-ke, an imperial general, having fallen into disgrace, fled to Yeu. 
The emperor (Che-hwang-te) set a price upon his head. A crafty man, calied 


| King-ho, went to Fan-yu-ke, in order to acquaint him with the dreadful fate 


his family bad suffered, in consequence of his flight. * You,’ ne added, * must 
very soon fall a vietim to the tyrant ; | advise you therefore to commit suicide 
I will then carry your head to the emperor, and while he is viewing it, I shall 


bury this pomerd in his breast; thus you will revenge vour family, and the | 


emp re be freed from slavery. Fan-yu.ke listesed with attention. He was 
enchanted with the prospcct, and immediately cut his throat, King-ho hastened 
with the head to the emperor, prostra‘ed himself, and presented it In a box 
While he was examining it, King-ho drew bis poinard, but the emperor per- 
ceived it in good time. 

“ After many a hard fought battle, the emperor (Woo-te) proved victorious 
over Woo; but the Prince of Woo brought with him 5,000 actresses, who 
corrupted the heart of ‘he emperor, and he thenceforth devoted all his time to 
pleasure. At the suggestion of his concubines he formed a lorge park, where 
he rode about with his women in a chariot drawn by rams, whilst the empire 


| groaned under the tron rule of his uncle. 


* Hwug-te, his successor, a youth without any talent, was governed by Kea- 
she, his wife, a crvel vindictive woman, who had murdered a number of persons 
with her own hand She took diretul revenge upon Yang-seuen, the prime 
minister, and uncle to the emperor, who was stabbed and burnt, with all his 
family, by the imperiai guard. After this murder she starved the empress 
dowager, &c.”"* 

We pass rapidly on to the conquest of China by the Tartars, whose princes 
seated themseives on the throne in 1279. From this date to that of 1368 a. p 
is comprised the Mongol or Yuen dynasty. Temugim, commonly known as 
Genghis- Khan, carried fire and sword through the country, extirpating whole 
races by tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands. It is not too much to 
say that in the progress of his conquests he slaughtered millions of Chinese. 

Phe next great warrior of these Tartar emperors was Timour, or Tamer- 
lane, the great Khan of the Usbecks, who carried bis conquests into Persia, 


| Russia, aod Hindostan, and then turned his arms against the haughty Ottoman 
Bajozet. The first piace he took was on the frontier, where he buried alive | 


4000 Armenians who had defended it. He then invaded Syria, and after taking 


various cities, returned once more vpon Bajazet, whom he conquered, and car- | 


p are ab app t, thoug p has enuoned aim every oti : 
ried about in an iron cage till the proud spirit freed itself through a broken | we are about to apply it, though he has mentioned aimost every other 


heart. On taking Smyrna he pot all to the swerd that breathed, and hurled 
the heads of the valorous Kuights of Rhodes from his engines in the bar our 


like so many balls of horror. Tamerlane’s deeds were not to be exceeded by | 


the most fertile imagination of poets in the conjuring up of terrors and barbarte 
splendour. He was quite equal to anything that ts said of him by Christopher 
Marlowe in his tragedy of *- Tamburiaine,” though Marlowe has indeed ** pled 
up” the images to a rare height. After marching towards Egypt, and med/- 
tating various schemes of yet more extensive conquest, he fiuaily detera ned 
to master the whole empire of China, make the entire population renounce 
idolatry, level the temples and idols with the dust, murder all the priests, and 
cause the millions to adore Allah. But the conqueror was stopped on the way. 
The irresistible monster who was about to slaughter hundreds of thousands in 
the name of religion, was taken with a common fever, died like a child, and 
became a little heap of dust. 


Coina was thus saved from another devastator who would have equalled | 


Genghs Khan, and perhaps exceeded him in the extent of his massacres, inas- 
much as the latter only sought for cox quest, while ‘Tamerlane contemplated 
enforcing an immediate change in the very souls, as well as the established 
habits of the entire population. The conqueror, who after having firm'y esta- 


| blished himself on the throne of China, seems to have been the first great ruler 


at all worthy of his power, was Kublai-Khan, called also by the names of Cne- 


yuen, Houpilai, and She-tsoo. He began to reign, according to Chinese histo- | 


rians, in 1280 (4. pD.) An excellent ead very interesting account is given of 
the policies, warlike arrangements, domestic splendour, and personal cheracter 
and eppearance of this celebrated Khan, by Marco Polo; and it Is curious and 
no less pleasing to see how closely the narrative of a careful historian of East- 
ern magnificence resembles and corroborates the imagination of genuine poets 

We make this remark generally, but also with especial reference to Chaucer's 
description of Cen buscan (Cambus-Khan) io the “ Knight's Tale,” and to the 


poem of * Kublai-Khan,” by Colendge. 


* See Gutalaff, “ History of the Chinese Empire,” rol. i., who quotes, as his autho- 


rities, the “ Histoire Generale .” Da Haide .“ Yu -paou™ (Annals in China ;) and other 
» and is specially | Chinese histories and annals of the various dynasties. 


—— 





Lords, is of the middie stature ; his limbs are well for bis com 1 i 

and oceasionally suffused withred His eyes are black end a SO Wp 
well shaped and prominent. He has four wives of the first rank, who are es- 
teemed legitimate, and the eldest born son of any one of these succeeds to the 
empire on the death of the Khan. The wives bear equally the title of empress 
None of them have fewer than three hundred female atiendants, who. with the 
ladies of the bed chamber, pages, and eunuchs, constitute the ten thousand 
tomates of the harem. His palace is the greatest which the world has ever 
known. The sides of the great halls and the apartments are ornamented with 
dragons in carved work, end gilt figures of warriors, of birds, and beasts: {o- 
gether with representations of battles. The inside of the roof is a contrived 
‘hat nothing beside giidiog and paintings present themselvesiotheeye Near 
the wall ot the palace there is an artificial mount : it is clothed with the most 
beautiful evergreen trees; for whenever his majesty receives information of a 
handsome tree growing in any place he causes it to be 4ug up, with all its roots 
and the earth ebout them ; and however large and heavy it may be, he causes 


it to be transported, by means of elephants. to this mount, and adds it to the 
verdant collection.” 





| It hence appears that the ert of removing large trees, recently discovered 


among us by Sir Henry Stewart, and now often practised by some of our no- 


| bility, was known m China as far back as 1230-90. 


“ There is also,” proceeds Marco Poio, “a stream at the foot of this green 
mountain, an aqueduct and fish.pond. The city of Kambilu (Yen-king) is 
situsted near a large river in tae province of Katai ; however, the Great Khan 

removed the court to Tse-too, (Tae-too, great capital, the present Pekin,) 


| which new city is built perfectly sqnare, and about twenty-four miles in cir- 
| cumference. The whole interior of the city is dispo-ed in squares, so as to 


resemble a chess-board, jlanned out with a degree of beauty and precision im- 
possible to describe. There are twelve gates, and to every gate there are a 


| thousand guards. The Great Khan is very suspicious about the Kataians 


| (Chinese.) In the centre of the city there is a great bell suspended in a lofty 


| building, which sounds every night ; and afer the third stroke nobody dares to 
| be found in the streets, unless npon urgent business. * * * * Upon the 
| anniversary of his birth-day, the Grand Khan appears in a superb dress of cloth 
| of gold ; and on the same occasion full 20,000 nobles and officers are clad by 


him in dresses similar to his own, ia poiut of colour and form, though not of 
| equally rich materials.” 


Marco Polo also gives an account of Kublai’s close attention to the business 
| of the state, and to the arrangement of his army, and peculiar modes of attacks 
On one occasion he armed brigades of 500 infantry, with skort lances and 
swords, and placed each brigade in front of a battallion of horse. Whenever 
the latter retreated, either by necessity or a mancuvre, the infantry were 
practised to leap up behind the riders, and alight the instant they had 
taken a new position or made a fresh attack. By these means he gave 
to his infentry the speed of cavalry in advance and retreat. Kublai seems to 
have differed from the great majority of Tartar princes in the rare merit of 
not committing acts of wanton ciuelty; at the same time he had no better 
estimate of human life than the rest of the race of conquerors when his designs 
were at stake, and he also committed various acts of individual cruelty, aceord- 
ing to the custom of the Tartars and Chinese. Having conquered his uncle 
Nayan, who had rebelled against him, he caused him to be placed between 
| two large carpets which were then shook by a multitude of men, till the breath 
was literally shaken from the body. This, however, was “ well-meant” and 
a mark of great consideration, being done with a view to prevent the sun 
and the air from witnessing the disgrace and bloodshed of one who belonged to 
the imperial family. Time and place and circumstaaces considered (three 
large admissions, certeinly,) Kublai Khan must be pronounced a very great 
sovereign. He had great care for his people, and made many concessions for 
their welfare. A few of the early Chinese emperors were comparatively good 
sovereigns, but the majority both of Chinese and Tartar emperors were so attro- 
cious that Kublai Khan appears quite an angel of wisdom and mercy among 
them After ail, on turning again over the pages of several histories before 
| us, We perceive that we Lave omitied to mention perhaps the worst of all these 

monster potentates. One of these was Chow-sin (Shang dynasty,) who, to- 
| gether with a diabolical though beautiful woman named Tan-ke, bad orgies of 
lust in ‘¢a garden of stags,” aud indulged in amusements of torture too fright- 
ful and disgusting to mention. The other was a wholesale butcher of his fel- 
low-creatures, named Chang-keen-chung, or Se-wang (of the Ta-T'sing dynasty) 
who, in fiendish appetite, has no equal in the annals of the world. ‘Through- 
out the first province he subjugated he murdered all the literati and eunuchs. 
A soldier gave him a slight offence by murmuring, and he accordingly mas- 
sacred all the soldiers in that regiment. He assembled all the priests of Bud- 
dha to an entertainment, and massacred the whole, following it up by the ex- 
termination of the priesis in the provinces. One of his generals having deserted 
to an approaching army of hostile Mantchoos, the usurper resolved to destroy 
all the inhabitants of Sze-chun. He gave the order, and “ within a few hours,” 
says Gutzlaff, “ about 600,000 lifeless corpses floated on the river.” He then 
determined on a fresh expedition, and dragging all his concubines in front of 
the ranks, killed them with a sort of mad fury, as an ex imple to all his soldiers 
to do the same ; women being au encumbrance on along march. The soldiers 
obeyed and massacred 400,000 of the most beautiful fe;males in the country. 

We have thus given a summary view of ihe various dynasties, bringing the 

Chinese history down to about the year 16504. p. Much more might have 
been said of the various useful and ornamental arts its people had acquired, 
and of the magnificence of the couris of their emperors, but we have thought 
it better, in accordance with the couveyance of a correct linpression, to give 
the most prominent characteristics of the periods, viz: the * hervic part’’ of 
the heroic ages. We hence form a good idea of the extraordinary prolific ten- 
dency of the populations, which neither devastating wars, nor wholesale mas- 
sacres, mor occasional famines in the provinces, vor deluge, nor several earth- 
quakes, whereby myriads of people were buried beneath the ruins of their 
cities, have been able to repress. The people have been swept from the sur. 
face of the earth like swarms of flies, and like swarms of flies they have reap- 
peared, with undiminished, if not increased numbers. Really it would seem 
that a diet of rats and mice, and spawn, and toad-stools, and grabs, and boiled 
leather, and ** worms, and such like wretchedness,” (as Chaucer expresses it,) 
possesses nutritious properties of which we have absolutely no conception! 
Or, must we not rather attribute the constant numbers to this very ‘* wretch- 
edness” of diet and condition, which has been discovered to have that ten- 
dency, as an effort of nature to suppiy numerically a deficiency of stamina and 
physical energy? Even the resisting principle, which prevents the fusion of 
very unequal races, has in a great measure been compromised in China; for 
although in the various Mongolian migrations, mill\ons settled in the provinces, 
as also have hundreds of thousands of Tartar soldiers of more modern date, 
still they have nearly all been jost in the overwhelming tide of the native pop- 
ulation. With the exception of the imperial family and the Tartar troops, the 
Mongolian type has merged in the Chinese; and even the imperial family, 
notwithstanding all its regulations, cannot maintain the purity of the Tartaric 
blood. It is curious to observe how the usual law, if not inverted, has at least 
| been arrested. An extremely apt passage occurs to us in a work by a philo- 
sophical physician, who, strange to say, has omitted the very instance to which 








“* But where the natural inequality between the races composing a commu- 
nity is more decided, the social elements are at the same time very heteroge- 
neous, and complete national fusiva is rendered impossible, or at most, is infi- 
nitely slow of effect 

“ The more powerful race being the last in conquest, and taking the highest 
rank and position, dominates over the inferior and conquered, which sinks 
down into the labouring population, enjoying more or Jess participation in s0- 


| cial privileges and freedom in proportion as its will and capacity antagonize 
| the intellectual superiority of the upper classes. 


“ Their degraded populations, numerous though they be, in the proportion 
of millions, to the thousands of the superior type, yet sunk down to so great a 
depth, and remaining in a comparatively stationary condition as to civilization, 
constitute little more than a vast aggregation of mere animal existence, passed 
over and unrecorded by history; the whole sum and extent of the national 
activity being measured by the few but more prominent actors of the superior 
race. The lives of a series of individuals thus often comprehend the history 
of entire kingdoms, the great mass of the people being forgotten.”’* 

As the philosopher has not mentioned the Chinese, we commend them to 
his attention, should these pages meet his eye. China has not followed this 
law; and its race of Tartaric conquerors, with all their prodigious energies, is 
comparatively extinct. Another reason, besides this of overwhelming num- 
bers, is open to consideration. The superiority of the physical energivs of the 
Tartars was undoubted, and perhaps is so still-—the few that remain of them— 
but were they, and are they, really superior to the Chinese in mind! We fear 
it may be said that by this time both have become equally stagnant, vapid, and 
puerile. Certain it is, that no “ assimilative reaction” could ever take place 
among nations originally so utterly diilerent, and physically (at leant} wneud, 
as the Mongolians and Chinese ; but to this partial superiority we must im & 
great measure ascribe the prodigious length of time the Tartar blood has been 


| able to keep up a struggle to maintain itself against the inevitable fasion. 
| Some of the Tartar generals in the late struggle with the British displayed 





*« Chan procuced in the Nervous System by Civilization,” by R. Verity, M.D, 
Member of the Universities of Edinburg and Gottingen. Galignani. Paris. 1°39. 


“ Kablai,” says Marco Polo, “who is styled the Grand Knan, or Lord of 
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1843, 

signs of the original race ; bot these exceptions were only the | 
pen paar from tbe national imbecility with which they were surround- 
- As for the imperial family, it does not appear that we have “ caught” a 
very fine specimen of a Tartar in the celestial person of the Emperor Taou- 


quang- 





THE ADVERTISING SYSTEM. 

(In the last Edinburgh Review there is a capital and very amusing article 
under this title, from which we make the following extracts :} 

On the whole, there is no denying that Advertisements constitute 2 be 
of composition intimately connected with the arts and sciences, and peculiarly 
calculated to illustrate the d mestic habits of a people. Porson used to say, 
that « single Athenian newspaper would be worth ail the commentaries on a 
tophanes put together. Surely, then, a brief analysis of modern puffery wi 
be no unacceptable bequest to posterity. We shall show, before we have 
done, that no trade, profession, walk, or condition in life is entirely free from 
it; and it will be an instructive exercise for moral philosophers or metaphysi- 
cians to fix the degrees and ascertain the causes of the varieties. v 

It would seem that pain, or the fear of pain, is the most active stimulant, 
and vanity the next; for the boldest appeals to credulity are made by those 
who profess to cure diseases or unprove personal appearance. Our first spect- 
mens shall be borrowed from a class usually, though we hope unjustly, deno- 
minated quacks— , . 

“ Surprising Prornecy or Dante. —How little was it imagined that those 
celebrated lines of Dante, ‘ And Time shall see thee cured of every il !” would 
be literally fulfilled in England, and in the nineteenth century! Yet so it is. 
The disorders of man, however complicated they may be, are now subdued 
with surprising rapidity by that incomparable preparation, ‘ Holloway’s Oint- 












Sale every person a Direction which describes its surprising Virtues, and 
how it is to be . The Glasses, Jars, and Bottles, are scaled up with this 
Seal (4. K. Balsam), to prevent counterfeits. 

* Ecclesiastieus, Chap. xxxiij. Ver 4. The Lord hath created Medicines 
out of the earth, and he that is wise will not abhor them ” 

The Carlton Club is naturally associated in the minds of the public with aris- 
tocratic habits and their consequences, which, it seems, have descended even 
to the domestics. From an advertisament in the Times, headed “ Carlton 
Club, Piccadilly,” we learn that Mr. Newton, the head waiter, has been cured 
of gout by Beach's Herb Draught. Unfortunately, the Carlton Club is located 
in Pall-Mall, and only separated from the Reform Club by a small opening, 
which the wits say is left for the Whigs. 

Dr. Morison’s Pills are indebted to their inherent virtue, or accidental cit 
cumstances, for their celebrity. Amongst one or both of these causes must be 
ranked the death of the inventor, who died a martyr to his own fame. When 
the cases, necessarily rare, in which his pills had failed, were mentioned, he 
invariably said that the patients wanted faith, and should have gone on taking 
them till they got well. In his last illness his practice corresponded with his 
theory ; he reyected all other medicine, took more pills as he grew worse, and 
was in the very act of calling fur a fresh box when he expired. These cele 
brated pills are a composition of gambouge. The late Dr. Brodem confessed 
to a frend that his were composed principally of bread ; yet wonderful cures 
are recorded of them, and, as he sagucionsly observed, they could do no harm. 

Mr. Rowland holds a deservedly high rank amongst, the purvevors for the 
toilette table. His Kalydor for preserving the complexion, and his Macassar 
Oil for the Hair, command an extensive sale, and form the subyect matter of an 
endless variety of advertisements, remarkable for the confident tone of con- 
SCious superiority, and the seducing expectations they hold out. Where is the 
lady who would not wish her complexion to be ‘delightfully soft and smooth !" 





ment,’ in combination with its powerful auxiliary, ‘ Holloway's External Disease 
Pil.’ It is truly surprising to witness the innumerable cures performed by the 
special qualities of the Ointment, and the alterative and tonic properties of the 
nus ‘ 
ie rheumatism, gout, cancer, paralysis, scrofula, piles, glandular complaints, 
wounds of every kind, and, in brief, in all external disorders.” , 

This is a good example of the art of association; but Mr. Holloway is 
equalled by Mr. Wray— 

“ Archimedes, while bathing, solved a difficult problem, which so delighted 
him, that he jomped out of the bath, and ran through the streets of Syracuse, 
exclaiming, ‘ I have found it, I have found it!’ There are many problems iu 
medical science very diflicult to explain. 
ever, by the pre-eminent virtues of his Balsamic Pills, solved a very perplex- 
ing problem in the art of healing; an article of greater excellence and utility 
the annals of medicine do not record.” 

To extend the fame of his Eye-Snuff, Mr. Grimstone, rather injudiciously 
in our opinion, has resorted to the old custom, and appends a rhyming tribute 
by a customer— 


fully 


‘Great was the power that did to man impart 
Creative genius and inventive art ; ’ 
The second praise is, doubtless, Grimstone, thine ! 
Wise was thine head, and great was thy design ! 
Our precious sight, from danger now set free, 
Wives, widows, fathers, praises sing to thee. 
** Exiz. Rogson. 

‘19 Bell-street, Edgeware Road, Marylebone.” 

Mr. Mannering, the rival of Mr. Grimstone, states that a box of his snuff is 
ilways ready for the gratuitous use of the public ; but it is suggested that those 
who do not like a crowd, had better provide themselves with a box to be used 
at home. Mr. Propert speaks plainly and concisely to the point— 

“ Provert’s Emprocation ror Gour.—This invaluable article has been for 
many years used in Private Families ; and though applied in many of the most 
desperate cases, has never once been known to fail :—it gives instantaneous 
relief, and in a few applications effects a cure, without injury to the health.” 

The Balm of Syriacum, “a sovereign remedy for both bodily and mental 
decay,” is recommended in an address to her Majesty :—‘‘ It is a peculiar satis- 
faction, too, for us toconsider, that the Royal Household, as well as the pub- 
lic at large, have experienced the benefit of our Mediciue, of which we have 
been favoured with testimonies highly flattering to our reputation and future 
fame.’ This kind of loyalty may be spared. 

Mr. Cockle’s Antibilious Pills are recommended by a long list of patrons, 


containing ten Dukes, five Marquises, seventeen Earls, eight Viscounts, six- | 


teen Lords, one Archbishop (Armagh), fifteen Bishops, the Adjotant-General, 
the present Attorney-General, the late Attorney-General, the Advocate- 
General, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Andrew Agnew, Alderman Wood, and Mr 
Sergeant Talfourd, who may be regarded as representing both literature and 
law. 
biliousness of the higher classes. We only hope the preponderance of Bishops 
will not be made the groundwork of any insinuations against the Church. For- 
tunately, the English Archbishops have not lent their names; and we under- 


stand thatthe Bishop of London did not put down his until after the publication | 


of a certain Letter from a Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul's 

One of the testimonials to Congreve’s Balsamic Elixir runs thus :—‘* Not- 
withstanding I had been lately married, | found it impossible to sleep on the 
same pillow with my husband, but was obliged to be supporied with bolsters 
in nearly an upright position. This, to a person in the situation I then was, 
was extremely unpleasant.” 

The concluding proposition is undeniable. She was enabled to lie down in 
bed (as attested by her husband) after taking a quart bottle of the Elixir. 

Another grateful patient says :—'* My cough, which had broken fifteen blood- 
sessels, was completely subdued. J may now say I ama miracle in the eyes 
of all those who were in the habit of seeing me.” 

Baker's Patent Antidote for the Prevention of Sea-Sickness, has proved so 
efficacious that the stewards of steam vessels, we are confidently assured, re- 
fuse to distribute it, for fear of its diminishing the call for brandy and water. 


This is very silly on their part, since the demand for eatables and drinkables 
Perhaps it was this conviction that induced the beneficent | 


would increase. 
steward of ‘ The Ocean” to bear testimony to the pitiable condition of a female 
passenger when relieved— 

** This is to certify, that Baker's Patent Antidote was taken by a young lady 
going to Rotterdam in the Ocean, who found great relief from a single dose, 
having a heavy sea on at the saine time and likewise several gentlemen. 1 
think myself that the Antidote is a very excellent medicine to take.-—F. Wi..- | 
Lis, Steward.” 

Mr. Willis is apparently not much used to writing, but the statement is 
highly satisfactory ; and it is a comfort to know that great men may in future 
be saved from a malady which renders them not only wretched but ludicrous. | 

** Who (says Mr. Baker, ina passage reprinted from Blackwood) has not 
suffered from Sea-Sickness !—that remorseless fiend, who, sparing neither age | 
nor sex, intelligence nor respectability, makes a point of setting at defiance all 
the decorums of etiquette, all the grace of attitude, all the claims of humanity. | 
I have seen dignified statesmen, lovely women, poets of the most romantic, | 
divines of the most spiritual cast of countenance, all huddied together at a | 
ship's side with confusion truly humiliating, yellow as daffodils, and moaning 
a3 dismelly as a north wind whistling through the keyhole of aback attic. 
Sickness! The very word is an emetic; and | heave while I write it.” 


_ Forexample, a statesman and author of no mean order is thus described by | 
his friend— 


Sea- | 


“H * * mottering fearful curses, 
As the hatchway down he rolls, 

Now his breakfast, now his verses, 
Vomits forth, and d—ns our souls. 
* Here's a stanza 
On Braganza— 

Help!” ‘A couplet !"—* No, a cup 
Of warm water’ — 
** What's the matter?” 

“* Zounds, my liver’s coming up !’"* 


At the same time we must not be too ready to believe stewards and packet- 


owners, who may tell a flattering tale to decoy passengers. Many persons not | 


wanting In acuteness, have been induced, in defiance of probability, to expect 
state in @ state cabin, and privacy in a private one. Mr. Dickens entertains | 
s, in his ‘**‘ American Notes,” with some complaints of a delusion of this kind ; 
and Lord Byron was similarly misled— 
“ Heyday! call vou that a cabin? 
_ Why, ‘tis hardly three feet square, 
Not enough to stow Queen Mab in— 
Who the deuce could harbour there 1” 
The Riga Baisam is the wonder of the day— 

“NB —The trial of the described Balsam is this: Take » Hen or a Ram. | 
drive a Nail through its Skull, Brains, and Tongue ; then pour some of it 
into the wound, it will directly stop the Blood, and cure the Wound in| 
eight or nine Minutes, and the Creature will eat as before.” 

“A Stoop costs two Rix-dollars, and it is sold in smaller portions ; at the 


* Verses printed in Moore's Life of Byron. | 


Nor can we too earnestly recommend their adoption in acute and chro: | 


Mr. Wray of Ho!born-hill, has, how- | 


This list might give rise to curious speculations as to the comparative | 


; turns his hair purple. 


where the gentleman who wonld not gladly prevent his hair from “ falling off, 
or turning grey to the latest period of life ;” particularly when approaching 
that period so graphically described by Crabbe ! 
“* Six years had pass'd, and forty ere the six, 
| When Time began to play his usual tricks ; 
| My locks, once comely in a virgin's sight, 
| Locks of pure brown, now felt th’ encroaching white.’ 
There are other advantages. ‘A whimsical occurrence (thus rans the 
paragraph) took place a short time since. A person had a wnt out against 
|him; he escaped John Doc and Richard Roe, by having made use of Row- 
| land’s Essence of Tyre. The bailiffs passed him, and one said to his comrade, 
‘That's the man.’ 
black hair, and you know Mr. -—-—— has grey.’ This is one among the 
| thousand instances of the beneficial effects of Rowland’s Essence of Tyre, in 
changing the colours of the hair,” 
| "The best puff for the Macassar Oil was an experiment tried by the late Jo 
seph Grimaldi upon the stage, who, with the aid of one double bottle, turned a 
deal box into a hair tronk ; though even this was equalled, if not exceeded, 
| by the first vender of Bear's Grease, who cautioned his customers to wash 
their hands in warm water after using it, to prevent them from assuming the 
| hirisute appearance of a paw. 
| mentioned by Mr. Samuel Weller in ** Master Humphrey's Clock '— 
‘* His whole delight was his trade. He spent all his money in bears, and 
run in debt for *em besides, and there they wos a growling away down in the 
front cellar ail day long, and ineffectually gnashing their teeth, vile the grease 
| o’ their relations and friends wos being retailed in gallipots in the shop above, 
and the first oor winder wos ornamented with their heads; not to speak o’ 
the dreadful aggrawation it must have been to ‘em to see aman alwaysa 
walkin’ up and down the pavement outside, with the portrait of a bear in his 
| last agonies, and underneath in larg 
| tered yesterday at Jenkinson's !’ 
insun wos, till he wos 





ietters, ‘ Another fine animal was slaugh 
Hows'ever, there they wos and there Jenk 
took very ill with some inward disorder, lost the use of 
his legs, and wos contined to his bed, vere be laid a wery long time; but sich 
was his pride in his profession even then, that whenever he wos worse than 
usval the Doctor used to go down stairs and say, ‘ Jenkinson's wery low thi 
| mornin’; we must give the bears a stir;"’ and as sure as ever they stirred ‘em 

) a bit, and made ‘em roar, Jeckinson opens his eyes, if he wos ever so bad, 

calls out *‘ There's the bears |’ and rewives agin.” 
| He died immediately after requesting to hear the voice of the greasiest bear, 
| ina etate of religious belief resembling that of Goldsmith's Indian— 








* And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful bear will bear him company.” 


| There is now, however, hardly a perfumer to be found who does not 
| himself the inventor of some hair reviving grease or other; and a Mrs. Har- 


iden, in particular, holds out an inducemeat which can hardly fail of attracting 


visitors — 
** Patronised by the Court and Nobility —A preparation for changing red 
or grey hair to a beautiful black, brown, or light brown, which far surpasses 
any now in use; can be used wthout the tedious and unpleasant process of 


brushing it out, permanent in its effects, fre 
rubbing off on the hands, caps, &c. Sold with every direction for use, at 10s 
| Gd. and 7s. 6d. per bottle. The dye supplied by Mrs. Harden, and the effect 
seen on her own hair, at her private residence, 66 Newman st. Oxford st.; or 
at ladies’ own residences, if preferred.” 

This sounds fair enough ; but the fate of Mr. Titmouse, the hero of ‘ Ten 
| Thousand a-Year,” holds out a warning which it were infatuation to neglect 
As the passage in question is one of the cleverest in the book, and admirably 
adapted to throw light on the subject, it may be advisable to extract a part 
of it. Mr. Titmouse enters a we}! known shop in Bond street, where he finds 
a gentleman with redundant locks of raven black sitting behind the counter 
| “© You'll find the fullest directions within, and testimonials trom the highest 
| nobility of the wonderful efficacy of the Cyanochartanthropopown.’* 
| hastened home with the inestimable fluid, rubbed it into his hair, eyebrows, 
| and whiskers for half an hour, and went to ted. When he woke the next 
morning, his first movement was to spring breathlessly to his little glass, which 
revealed to him the astounding fact, that hair, eyebrows, and whiskers had 
turned green. The interview with bis landlady, the first witness of his nuisery, 


and tree 


| is inimitable in its way— 


““*Stop at home a bit, and be quiet, it may go off with all this washing, in 
the course of the day. Soft soap is an uncommon strong thing for getting 
colours out—but—a—a—excuse me, Mr. Titmouse,—why wasn't you satisfied 
with the hair God Almighty had given you! D'ye think he didn’t know a deal 
better than you what was best for you! I am blest if I don’t think this is a 
judgment on you.’ : 

‘ What's the use of your standing preaching to me in this way, Mrs. Squal- 


lop ?’ said Titmouse, first with am«zement, and then with fury in his manner | 


—A'‘n't I half mad without it! Judgment or no judgment,—where's the 
harm of my wanting black hair any more than black trowsers? ‘That a’n't 
your own hair, Mrs. Squailop—you are as grey as a badger underneath—'pon 
my soul! I have often remarked it.’ 

“*T'll tell you what, Mr. Himperance !’ furiously exclaimed Mrs. Squallop, 
‘you're a liar! And you deserve what you've got! It is a judgment, and 


I hope it will stick by you—so take that sauce, you vulgar fellow! (snapping 
her fingers at him.) Get rid of your green hair if you can. Its only 


| carvot-tops instead of carrot-roots, and some folks lik one, some t'other—ha, 


ha!” 

Poor Titmouse hurries off to the curly haired shopman for consolation, who 
coolly assures him that his hair ts simply in a transitive state, and that he has 
only to persevere. ‘* One lady gave me a picture of herself in her black hair, 
to make up for abuse of me when it was in a puce colour—fact—honour,”’— 
Titmouse invests an additional three-and-sixpence in ‘‘ Damascus Cream,” and 
This, the shopman assures him, is the middle colour 
between green and black, and, with the aid of a third filtre, the desired effect 
will be produced within two days— 

“ But it will do something in a night's time—eh '—surely 1” 

* T should think so! But tere it s—called the Telaragmenon Abracadabra.” 

“ What a name!” exclaimed ‘Titmouse, with a kind of awe. “’Pon honour 
it almost takes one’s breath away-———" 

“It will do more, sir; it will take your red hairaway! By the way, only 
the day before yesterday, a lady of high rank, (between ourselves, Lady Caro- 
line Carrot,) whose red hair always seemed as if it would have set her bonnet 
in a blaze—ha !—ha '!—came here, after two days’ use of the Cyanochaitanthro. 
popoon, and one days’ use of this T¢/aragmenon Abracada)ra—and asked me 
if (knew her. Upon my soul I did not, till she solemuly assured me she 


| was really Lady Caroline !” 


* Why, you fool, (rejoined the other,) that gemman has | 


Perhaps this was the enthusiastic tradesman 


boast 


m the disagreeableness of 
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cea yo neon 


by his Britannic Majesty's Consul, Philadelphia, who thereto has 


fixed his seal, and the royal arms of Great Britain; also the Mayor and the 
Magistraites, who are personally acquainted with the signers, certified to thier 
high respectablity, and have, likewise, annexed their seals, with the arms of 
Philadelphia.” 

“Patronized by the British Peers. One bottle, price 3s. 64., will 
the hair from falling off in forty eight hours from its ort application. A bottle, 
price 6s.,not only stops the hairs from falling off, but likewise in weeks 
causes a new growth to appear, and ove bottle, prise 11s, gives & good head 
of hair to a young person.” 

According to this ratio, a bald man has only to buy a 22s. or 33s. bottle, and 
he might grow hair for sale. 

It is generally thought genteel and interesting to be slim. Lord Byron 
lived days together on biscuit and soda water, to escape ihe disgrace of obesity 
—a regimen occasionally embarrassing enough to bis acquaintance; witness 
the reconciliation dinner between himself and Mr. Moore at Mr. , 
* Newher meat, fish, nor wine,” says Mr. Moore, “ would be touch; and of 
biscuits and soda water, which he asksd for, there had been vvlockily no provi- 
sion. He professed, however, to be equally well pleased with potatoes and 
vinegar; and of these meagre materials contrived to make a hearty dinner,” 
The ladies submit to still more galling privations; and Mrs. Pursey, in the 
School for Scandal, is hardly a caricature ;—** Yes, I'm told she a lutely 
lives upon acids and small whey, laces herself with pullies ; often in the hottest 
day of summer, you will see her on a litle squat poney, with her hair plaited 
= turned up like a drummer, and away she goes, pulling round the ring at 
| full trot.”’ 
| All this trouble may now be saved, by taking a wine glass of “ the Imperial 

Ethervalizing Syrup" every moraing, which “confers the figure of a Sylph 
withia a fortnight, without affecting the health or endangering the constitution.” 

The Raccahout des Arales is a French discovery or importation, for the 
prevention or cure of leanness, to which the women of Paris are more prone 
than to obesity. It is the preparation on which the Dey of Algiers fattened 
his harem, and is held in high esteem throughout the East. An English tra- 
veller, Captain Harris we think, mentioned a country in the juterior o Africa, 
where the wives of the sovereign, fifteen in number, were weighed once a 
month and took rank accordingly. This statement hes been tured to good 
account; for an advertisement states that one of them, having accidentally 
become possessed of a stock of Raccahout, kept precedence of the other four- 
teen ull it was gone, and one clear month afterwards 

Henry Heine tells a story of a chambernaid, who, having remarked that her 
mistress possessed an clixer which restored youth, took advantage of her ab 
| sence to try it, and drank so much that she not only became young again, but 
} was changed into a little girl. The secret of this elixir must be lost, as we 
| hear nothing of it; but this hint may be useful to the enterprising. 

The next best thing to securing beauty for ourselves, is to secure it for our 
children, and the means are fortunately within our power: *‘ Ladies desirous 
of ensuring beauty to their children, may receive adequate instructions b 
| addressing (post paid) letters to Mrs. Henderson, widow of the late Dr. Wil- 
| liam Henderson, 13 Spring street, Montague square, London.” 











USEFUL INFORMATION, 

| Mr. Blazland’s Sub.Marine Propeller—The clever invention of Mr. Blax- 

' land, who is connected with this county, is about to be tested on the waters of 

the Colne, as it has been for some time intended that the Swiflsure, fitted up 

| on this principle, should pay a visit tothe Hythe. Indeed it is believed that 
the large outlay contemplated by the Channel Commissioners may be rendered 
unnecessary, as the Swi/fsure, carrying from 150 to 200 tons, will, at all times, 

| reach the Hythe without hindrance. ‘The following is a description of the in- 
vention :— 

“ Among the many inventions, the object of which has been to substitute 
for the old and avowedly disadvantageous system of paddle wheels some me- 
chanical power which should act from the stern of the vessel, and below the 
surface of the water, itherto been formed more efficient in ite work- 
ing, or more comp'etly overcoming the difficulties attending the problem, than 

}that of Mr, Blaxland) The propeller iteelf is extremely simple in form, con- 


sisting Of a variable number of arme radiating from the centre, the extremity 


none ha 


of each arm being provided with a number of flat blades in close succession 
and each being placed transversely to and forming a slight angle with that 
immediately below it. The woole surface presented by each set of blades 


meets the water at ular p 
| descending allows 


| plates 


the greatest depth in an ang sition, and in rising or 
mall openings between the 
One of the most important and remarkable points of the invention is 
| the method of conveying the motion to the shaft of the propeller. This is ef- 
| fected through the minedium of drowe and pulleys connected by straps or ropes, 
{the working of which is perfectly emooth and noiseless, a great advantage 
compared with the system of spur wheels and pinions previously employed, 
| the noise and tremulous moon from which is represented as intolerable. In 
| bringing his invention before the public, Mr, Diaxland has followed a course 
which by establishing a direct comparison with the old system settles the 
| question of superiority in the most unanswerable way. His first application of 
| the propeller was to the Jane, a paddle wheel steamboat of 3 tons, with an 
| engine of 3-4 horse power. Ke aiming the same engine, be moved this veasel 
} ata speed of 7 1-2 miles per hour, obtavung an increase of 2 1-2 miles on ite 
| previous velocity. The propeller has beea now applied in the same way to 
| another steamboat, the Swi/faurc, from which the paddle wheels have been 
removed, while the engines, of 20 horse power each, are retained, Notwith- 
standing the disadvantages presented by the build of the Swi/‘eure, which ren- 
| ders her name somewhat ironical, Mr Blaxland has succeeded in increasing 
| her speed from 7 1-2 miles to 9 per hour. An increase of speed such as this, 
| which Mr. Blaxland in every instance promises, together with the other advan- 
tages of getting rd of such incumbrances, both in weight and bulk, as paddle 
| wheels and boxes, and the absence of all swell from the motion of the propel- 
| ler, render it almost beyond a doubt that Mr. Blaxland will shortly see his in- 
vention generally adopted.” 
The Mechanus' Magazine, in noticing « trial of the Jane, on the Lea, to 


ie water lo pass through the « 


| test the capability of the invention for canal and river purposes, says-— 


“The boat was steamed from Enfield Lock to Ware, a distance of 14 3-4 
les and back, and proceeded with hardly a ripple in her wake, whilst a small 
boat towed by a powerful horse which followed her, caused so much surge and 
commotion, that her gunwale was frequently within an inch of the water.— 
When the horse-drawn boat was made fast to the Jane, the surge and commo- 
tion ceased "'—Essex Herald 


| Disparcn oy Sream.—The facility and speed of steam travelling could 
| not be better illustrated than by the following fact:—A merchant in this 
| place sailed on Saturday week by the new steam-ship Mart ‘io, for Hull.— 
This powerful iron boat left Leith harbour on Saturday aftertoon, at balf-past 
three o’clock, and arrived at Hull on Sunday afternoon, at twelve. Ourfriend 
went to church, dined, and started by the ee v'clock evening train for Lon- 
don-—arrived there at half-past four on Monday morning-—transacted business 
in the cily the whole of Monday and Tuesday—left by the nine o’clock night 
| train for Hull—reached there on Wednesday morning at half- past eight—re- 
| mained there until three o’clock in the afternoon—and started again by the 

Martello for Leith, and arrived here on Thursday, early in the forenoon.— 
Thus, a distance of more than a thousand miles is accomplished in legs than 

| five days, giving two of these for business in the great metrop: lie, and nearly 

jacayia Hull. This is rather an improvement upon the old Berwiek smacks, 
| that sailed, “* God willing,” four times a-year, between Leith and London ; or 
ihe goods’ and passenger vans which took #ix weeks to the journey !—Seots- 

man, Feb. 22. 

New Primer for a Musket —A new primer for a musket, recently invented 
by Mr. Westley Richards, the well known gquomeker, of Birmingham, has un- 
dergone a most effectoal trial on board H. M.S Excellent, at thie port, for 
the last three months; and as Sir Thomas Hastings has recommended the 
Board of Admiralty to adopt it for the use of the navy, we should hope that 

this simpie and ingenious invention will be secured to the government. The 

| following is a description of it :—the primer whieh is intended to supersede the 

copper cap, is of a very novel character, bemg made of papier maché or mill- 
board, and perfectly secured from damp or wet in its process of manufacture. 
| It is one inch in length, half an inch wide, and the sixteenth of an inch in 
| thickness, from being slightly wedge-shape. The application to the gun is 


| most readily applied mto a tooch hole enitable to it, instead of the common 
| one or nipple; the priming powder is concealed in the centre of the primer, 


He tries it on his eyebrows and whiskers, and they beeome as white as snow. | and covered with tin fol. The gun is fired in the ordinary manner, and for 
It is beside our purpose to go on with the history of the outside or the inside | miliary and naval vee it i* decidedly superior to the copper cap, as, after the 
of this gentleman's head ; but we oarnestly recommend it to all who may feel | explosion, the primer is perfectly harmless ; and on the deck of « ship, sailors 
induced to try any similar description of experiment. Even “the Chemical | without shoes cannot be injored by laceration of the feet, which most inevita- 
Balm of Columbia” should be used with caution, uotwithstanding the solemn bly be the case from an exploded copper cap when on. Their cheapness and 
assurance of the proprietors. It runs thas— andecaying quality 1s also a great recommendation to them; at the same time 

“ Copies of certificates from gentlemen in England, America, &c., who, | they are perfectly impervious to damp or wet.— Hampshire Telegraph. 
after being bald a number of years, have received a new growth of hair, will | 


A Comfortable Borough.— The Plymoath papers announce the entire extinc- 
tion of the borough-rate in that town, the corporste property having #0 in- 
| creased in velue as tobe equal to all the necessities of the council.—Feb. 25. 


* The use of unintelligible Greek compounds for advertising purposes is a curious 
fact in the history of language, and can o1 ly be accounted for on the omy ¢ ‘gnotem ) 10 
megmfico principle. 







































DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
FEMALE CHaRacTexs IN “ KiNG J0nN.” 


Present acting of The Lady Constance, Elinor. The Lady Blanch and 
Lady eeciridgs: by Miss Helen Faueit, Miss Ellis, Miss Fairbrother, 
and Mrs. Selby. 

More interesting even than Mrs. Siddons’s estimate of the character of Con- 
stance itself, are het observations on the difficulties which its ton pre- 
sents 'o the actress, and the means which she herself so earnestly studied and 

ied, to overcome them. ‘These observations, and these efforts, while they 
well deserve the attention and zealous emulation of every aspirant to the re- 
presentation of this arduous part, no less demand the serious consideration of 
every one who shall venture to criticise the performance. — Let the personation 
of Constance be attempted by whomsoever it may, the critic should ever bear 
in mind these memorable words from the pen of her deceased representative : 

« Her gorgeous affliction, if such an expression is allowable, is of so sublime 

and so intense a character, that the personation of its grandeur with the utterance 

of its rapid and astonishing eloquence, almost overwhelms the mind that medi- 
tates its realization, and atterly exhausts the frame which endeavours to express 
its agitations,”—It is, then, under a deep impression of the arduousness of 
this character, even to the most gifted and experienced performer, and of the | 
indulgence especially due to every young actress to whose lot it falls to assume 

a part so lofty, so interesting, and so difficult, that we shall offer a few remarks | 

on the acting of the lady who now fills it on the boards of Drury Lane, and | 

who may fairly be regarded at present as the sole representative of Shake- | 
speare’s Lady Constance on the metropolitan stage. oY 

What strikes us first of all in Miss Helen Faucit's personation, is, her clear 
and perfect conception that fecling, not pride, is the mainspring of the charac- 
ter; that the dignity of bearing natural to, and inseparable from it, and which | 
the advantage of a tall, graceful figure, enables this actress to maintain with 

little effort, is at the same time an easy, unconscious dignity, quite different 

from that air of self-importance, that acting of majesty, which has been mis- 

takenly ascribed to it by those who have attributed to the heroine an ambitious | 
nature. She makes us feel, throughout, not only the depth, the tenderness, 
and the poetry of the maternal affection, dwelling in a vivid fancy anda glow- | 
ing heart ; but is ever true to that “ constant, loving, noble nature,” which is 
not more sensitive to insult from her foes and falsehood from her friends, than 

it is ever ready to welcome with fresh gratitude and confidence the return of 
better feelings in any who have injured her. 

That intimate association, in short, of gracefulness with force, and of tender- 
ness with dignity, which this lady has so happily displayed in other leading 
characters of Shakspeare, is her especial qualification for this arduous part—the 
most arduous, we believe, of al! the Shakepoarien female characters—for this 
plain reason, that while it is one of those exhibiting the highest order of powers, 
the range of emotions included in it is the widest, and the alternations, the 
fluctuations between the height of virtuous indignation and contempt, and the 
softest depth of tenderness, are the most sudden and the most extreme The 
principle of contrast, in fact—that great element of the romantic drama, as of all 
romantic art—which Shakespeare delighted to employ, not only in opposing one 
character to another, but m developing each eharacter individually, is carned 
to the highest pitch by the trials to which the course of the dramatic incident 
subjects the very sensitive, passionate and poetic—the noble and vigorous na- 
ture of ance. 

Here, again, we turn, for an illustration, to Mrs. Siddon's performance of the 

It seems well established, by the concurring testimony of al! who pre- 
serve distinct recollections of her acting, that on a general estimate of her tragic 
powers, it was in gracefully commanding force that she so wonderfully excelled, 
and in the expression of tenderness that she was often felt to be deficient—a 
defect which must have been especially apparent in her personation of those 

Shaksperian characters wherein exquisite feeling is combined with extraord- 

nary vigour. It has not surprised us, therefore, in conversing with persons on 

whose judgment and candour we can rely, and who have repeatedly witnessed 
the great actress's representation of the Lady Constance, to find that in the 
passages of melting tenderness which abound in the part, a want of adequate 

@xpression was very sensibly felt. Majestic and terrible, then, as her perform 

ance of the indignant scenes undoubtedly was, yet it must have failed, for want 

of sufficient contaret, to derive all that startling boldness of relief which the 
dramatist himself has given to those electric passages. 

Labouring, too, under the misconception already pointed out, as to the es- 
sential qualities of the character, it would be but natural that, in the scenes 
where Constance and her son stand alone, deseried and betrayed, amid their 
treacherous friends and their triumphant enemies, Mrs. Siddons, properly 
making the impulse of resentful scorn the immediate spring of her vituperation, 
should have failed to clear its expression wholly from her brow in those passa- 
ges wherein the action requires her to turn it upon her child. We think it one 
of the most notable merits in the representation of the part by the lady who now 
personates it, that so far from letting the indignant excitement cast for one mo- 
ment the slightest shade upon her brow or harshness into her tone when turning | 
to the child, she follows undeviatingly the poet's indication ; and, in like manner 
as he has made the first effusion poured out by Constance on hearing her aban- 
donment, one of maternal grief and tenderness only, so amidst her subsequent 
bursts of indignant reproach and fiery denunciation, in every look and word 
which the present actress addresses to Arthur, the afflicted mother seems to 
find relief from those effusions of bitterness, as repugnant to her nature as they 
are withering in their power, by melting into double tenderness over the beau- 
ties and csiplervenae of her child 

This, we repeat, seems to us to be one of the very happiest features in Miss | 
Faucit's personation of the Lady Constance. Thus it is, for example, that in | 
the first scene with Elinor, she renders with such perfect truth and beauty the | 
exquisitely characteristic passage ;— | 


- 














His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's shames, 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven shall teke in nature of a fee ; 

Avy, with these crystal beads heaven shall be bribed 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 


Again, in her scene with Salisbury, where Constance is informed of the peace 
made between the two kings, and where the emotions that agitate her are | 
deeper and more conflicting, we can conceive nothing in acting, or in reality, | 


more exquisitely touching than the expressior. which she gives to the passage, | 
But thoo art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, &c. 


The faltering pauses, more eloquent than the finest declamation, must have 
gone directly, not only to every mother’s heart, but to every heart present, 
alive to any touch of sympathy. Indescribably sweet, too, in ber uiterance, 
are the words,— r 


Of Nature's gifts thou may’st with lilies boast, 
And with the half-blown rose. 


In those brief accents she breathes to us all the inmost soul of Constance, the 
idolizing mother, delicately sensitive and richly imaginative. Nor can any 
thing be more beautiful in itself, or more true to nature and to the poet, than 
the graceful fondness with which, after throwing herself on the ground in the 
climax of her grief, she looks up and raises my ee to play with the ringlets 
of her boy as he stands droopi:g over her. 
We must speak rather more at large of Miss Faucit's acting in the following 
scene, the most dificult of all in so difficult a part. Undoubtedly, the drama 
tist conceived of his heroine as of one endowed with the most vigorous as well 
as exquisie physical powers. Only such « person could rise to the adequate | 
expression of that towering sublimity of virtuous invective and religious invo- 
cation which was indispensable to this part of his dramatic purpose. Equally | 
certain it seems to be, that these solemnly appealing and witheringly scornful | 
passages, demanding, above all things, the display of what is commonly meant | 
by tragve force, were the most successful parts of Mrs. Siddons's personation of | 
the Lady Constance. Not having had the advantage of witnessing those ma 
jestic efforts of the great actress, we are not enabled to compare the force of | 
delivery shown in those particular sentences by Mrs. Siddons and by the pre- | 
sent actress respectively. But we have the means of comparing the force of | 
execution in the present performer with what we conceive that the part abso- | 
lutely demands, and in that view we find her personation adequate. The force | 
which Shakspeare exhibits in the eloquence of Constance, is not the hard force 
of an arrogant, imperious termagant, such as we see in his Queen Elinor, but 
the elastic foree that springs from a mind and person having all the vigour of | 
a character at once +0 intellectual, so poetical, and so essentially feminine as 
that of Constance. ‘To the expression of this highest ard most genuine frag: 
force, we repeat that Miss Faucit shows her powers to be not only fully equal, 
but peculiarly adapted. She has that truest histrionic strength, which consists 
in an ample share of physical power in the ordinary sense, combined with ex- | 
quisite modulation of tone and flexibility of feature,—by turns the firm and the | 
variable expressiveness of figure, voice, and eye. We say this after much at- 
tentive study of her acting, -Py. in her Shakspearian paris; and as re- 
rds the performance of the Lady Constance in particular, however rfect | 
ts. Siddons may have been in certain other Shakspearian characters enlade 
Macberh, &c., yet, considering her very decided deficiency in tendemess we 
cannot hesitate to regard the present personation of the heroine of * Kin John’ 
as truer to that spirit of bold and beautiful contrast which, we have haw! 











| ** Coom back, Muster Matthews,” &c. &c. 


| course Ili never go by it no more never ! 


whole Shakepearian drama. 

Thus it is that the caressing of her boy, while seated on the ground, accord- 
ing to the true Shakspearian conception of the part, at once deepens the im- 
pression of the preceding words and action which make that sablime enthrone- 
ment of her grief, and gives bolder effect to her majestically indignant contra- 
diction of the French king’s speech in glorification of that “ blessed day,”— 

A wicked day and not a holy-day, &c. : 
and yet more to the personal invective against Philip, 
You have beguiled me with a counterfeit 
Resembling majesty, &c. 
And in like manner her action and tone, in bending down to clasp her son, with 
the words— 


And our oppression hath made-up this league ' 
while they speak all the beautiful nature of Constance, make us the more s'ri- 
kingly and sublimely feel its energy when, as if drawing from her child's em- 
brace the strongest stimulue of which the wronged and sorrowing mother is 
susceptible, she rises, as it were, to more than the natural height of her noble 
figure, and lifts high her bands to heaven in the majestic eppeal— 

Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjared kings, &c. 

It is this exaltation of the figure—this aspiring heavenward of the whole 
look, and tone, and gesture—that gives, and can alone give, adequate effeet 
to the flashes of scorn that burst, in her glances and her accents, upon the 
despicable and devoted head of Austria, when he interrupts her invocation, in 
its highest fervour, with those very characteristic words of his, ‘* Lady Con- 
stance, peace!” ‘This it is, as given by the present actress, that makes her 
piercing aud scorching reproaches seem to be drawn down like the forked 
lightnings from above, searing and blasting where they strike, and sharpened 
to their utmost keenness by the practicel sarcasm which she finds in the bodily 
aspect worn by the object of her indignation—in the “lion's hide” upon ** those 
recreant limbs.” This, in all the part, is the passage most requiring the dis- 
play of physical energy—yet of an energy richly and veriously moduleted, as 
remote as possible from monotonous loudness and vehemence. Miss Faucit, 
in her whole manner of rendering this passage, shows how well she compre- 
hends this distinction. By the fluctuating look and intonation—by the hesi- 
tating pauses, ata loss for expressions adequate to the intensity of her un- 
wonted bitterness, and giving keener force to the expressions when they 
come—she makes us exquisitely feel the stung spirit of injured, betrayed, and 
insulted confidence and tenderness, more terrible and blighting far than that of 
mere exasperated pride. ; 

And after this climax of her indignation, when the legate appears, as if sent 
from heaven in answer to her call, most affectingly and impressively beautiful, 
to our minds, is the expression of the voble nature of the heroine, which her 
representative gives to the kneeling appeals which Constance makes to the 
virtuous and religious feelings of the dauphin. Already, in speaking of Mrs. 
Siddons’s acting of the part, we have fully expressed our opinion as to the true 
reading of this important passage. We have here only to add, that Miss Faucit 
gives that reading, as it seems to us, with admirable effect ; delivering, espe- 
cially, with all that noble and generous fervour which, we conceive, belongs to 
it, the unanswerable answer to Blanch— 


That which upholdeth him that thee upholds, 
His honour ; oh, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour! 


It is to be regretted, that owing to the suppression, in the acting play, of that 
part of the dialogue which immediately follows, the last words of Constance 
in this scene— 
O fair return of banished majesty ! 
the crowning expression of her trusting, grateful, forgiving spirit, are nearly 
drowned in their delivery by the too hasty noise and bustle on the stage, of 
breaking up the royal conference. 
(To be concluded next week ) 
ee - 


ELLISTONIANA, 
BY T. W. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
THE RIGHT READING. 
During the early part of Elliston’s theatrical career, he entered into an engage- 


ment with Stephen Kemble, then lessee of the Sheffield theatre, to perform a few 
nights in that town. The audience of Sheffield, like the audiences of most 


country theatres at that period, was of a more definite and constant descrip- | 


tion than is the case at present. Frequenting and patronizing the theatre 
from a real love of theatrical performances, there was a certain class that made 
it a point to attend the first appearance of every new actor, and the first repre- 
sentation of every new piece. Of these, the unwashed artisans in the gallery, 
were by no means the least in number. The same begrimed faces were to be 
seen, night after night, recreating themselves after the !abours of the day, with 
the effusions of the sock and buskin. 

The theatrical oracle of the town was an eccentric fellow named Jemmy 
Blacker, a journeyman cutler. Possessing the rare gifts as they were then 
deemed in his class, of reading and writing, and being withal very shrewd and 
dictatorial, this Aristotle of the alehouse was generally accounted by his fel- 
low mechanics a very sharp blade, and soon set himself up to decide on the 
merits of every fresh member of the corps dramatique, that appeared as a can- 
didate for public favour. Against his jadgment there was no appeal ; nv actor 
could hope for lasting success that had not his approbation. 

Taking his place in the centre of the gallery, surrounded by his companion 
workmen, on the first night of every new appearance, his “ He'll do, boys, 
he'll do!" audibly pronounced, ensured the triumph of the debutant, and rice 
versa. 

This votary of Vulcan, made himself useful too in another way; he not 
only spared the theatrical public of Sheffield the trouble of judging the new 


candidates, but he also took upon himself the task of regulating the con- | 


duct of those who were already established. Purchasing a sixpenny book of 
the play performed, he sat in a critical state, with a book in one hand, and a 
lighted candle in the other, watching that no part of the play was—in theatrical 
parlance—cué or omitted ; thus, guarding alike the interest of the author and 
the audience, and calling out to the actors, ‘ Skipped Muster Rayner,” 
When any part was left out, he 
made them actually eome back, and deliver the passage they had passed over 


This was annoying to the performers, but there was no remedy ; the dictum | 


of the king of the gallery, as he was familiarly termed, was imperative 

To Elliston, who was not remarkable for correctness of text, and who 
thought that inthe country, he at least hada licence for gagging, as it is 
termed, and in the exuberance of his fancy cared litt'e for his author, but left 
out or put in passages as the whim seized him, this conduct of ‘* The King” 
was particularly vexatious. 

Performing one night his favourite part of Octavian in George Colman, the 
younger's, ‘* Mountaineers,” when the sovereign happened to be present in all 
his glory, Elliston was so put out of the way by the ** royal survetilance,” that 
at last he could bear it no longer; but suddenly coming forward to the front 
of the stage, and looking full at his ‘‘ mechanic majesty,” he requested that 
the gentleman in the gallery, the gentleman he observed in the red night-cap 
and leathern apron, would do him the favour not to interrupt him any further, 
as he played the part from the original text, while the gentleman had ouly a 
spurious copy to prompt from, that had not the right reading. 

“Wrong there, Master Elliston, wrong there,” said his majesty ; ‘‘ my 
book be quite right, it's a Lunnun edition and cost sixpence, so it must be 
proper—eh, boys!” (Applause. ) 





off as well as could be reasonably expected, till at length the progressed 
= the eee ears the moonstruck a and the Old Colehae , when to 
e great perplexity revising mechanic, who was vigilan watching 
sean the following extraordinary fees ensued :— tly the 
Elliston, as Octarian, to Dobbs, the actor who played the Old Goatherd. 
There is a fellow, whom | long have noted, 
A base mechanic knave, an unwashed varlet, 
And hereabouts, methinks, he should hibit - 
His brow, enclosed in diadem of worsted, 
His nether man, fenced round with leathern buckler, 
Reeking with rank, stale leavings of the alehouse, 
Unsavoury odours of the bacon pot-- 
Know'st thou the villain! Speak, quick, quick, I charge thee! 
Dobbs, as Old Goatherd, much surprised— 
Really, I can’t say I do, sir. 
Elliston, as Octavian, passionately— 
No matter, it is plain thy brain is dull ! 
The slave is critical, o'er frothy cans 
He reigns the Aristarchus of the shambles ! 
Now, dost thou know him, friend ? 
Dobbs, as Old Goatherd, slightly comprehending. 
I rather begin to think I do, sir. 
Elliston, as Octavian— 
Good ; 1 will brave him in his pride of place, 
And beard him where he sits, throned ‘mid his fellows ! 
More honoured in the breach than in the observance, 
With farthing taper swayed, in lieu of sceptre. 
Oh, rogue, he crosses me at every turn, 
And vexes my sad spirit with rude speech, 
Confining all my words by formal rule ! 
Dobbs, as Old Goatherd, fully understanding Elliston’s meaning. 
Ah! if you could silence him, sir, you would do something ! 
Elliston, as Octavian, confidently— 
No more, I'll do’t good coz! By holy Paul, 
I will not dine until his head be brought me ! 
Ah, whorson dog! * Let no such man be trusted. 
He's fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
Kick me such scurvy knaves from po'e to pole ! 
** And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 


This scene, made up of such scraps of plays as Elliston could at the mo- 
ment remember, and which passed off very well as the distempered ravings of 
the lovesick maniac, was certainly not to be found in “ The King’s” edition 
nor indeed can it be found in any other edition. ; 

* Not in the book, not in the book, boys,” said the pot-house potentate, after 
vainly turning over every page to discover it ; “not in the book !” 

“No; I told you, sir,” said Elliston, exultingly rushing to the front, “ that 
you had not the correct edition, | knew that you had not the right reading, and 
that J had, | hope you will now confess your fallibility, and not interrupt me 
any further. J, sir, play from the original text—the Editio Princeps—the act- 
ing copy, and not from a printed, a Brummagem, a Sheffield copy.” 

The “Jove of the journeymen” shrank back abashed, he felt he was no 
onger 
Of the skies, Lord Mayor! 
could no more 
With his nods, 

Men and gods keep in awe: 
he'd been dethroned in the judgment of his lieges, and abdicated his critical 
functions for at least the remainder of Elliston’s stay in Sheffield, who was no 
further annoyed by the accustomary “ Skipped! skipped ! Coom back, Muster 


Elliston!" bat was allowed by “ The King” and the audience, to have reached 
tt last THE RIGHT READING. 





LATER FROM CANTON. 


By the ship Charleston, which arrived at this port on Friday last, we have 
received full files of the Canton Register, extracts from which we lay before 
jour readers. The Charleston sailed on the 6:h Dec.; consequently the intel - 
| ligenee of which she is the bearer, is of 12 days later date than that received by 
the last over-land mail. 

From the epirit of the edicts issued by the Chinese Emperor, it would seem 
tobe his determination to carry out the treaty to the letter—as a matter of 
course, a perfectly good understanding exists between the Chinese and the 
British residents there. 

From a Police report which appears in the Canton Register of Nov. 8, we 
should suppose that the many piracies which are occurring in the China seas, 
are about to be severely punished, and of course rendered lees frequent. The 
conclusion of a trial of this kind, resulted in the following righteous verdict :— 


“The evidence is quite conclusive, and the two prisoners Assoong and 
Cheung thong, are sentenced each to4 years hard labour in chains. The other 
three prisoners, Afok, Ahung, and Ayce, are each sentenced to two years hard 
labour in chains, All five prisoners are to suffer a corporeal punishment of 100 
strokes each, and to bave their tails cut off opposite to the house of Assoong. 
| ** Assoong’s” house Is confiscated, and to be sold by public auction, the pro- 

ceeds being divided among the plurdered in proportion to the amount of their 
loss, and the remaining due to be paid to the parties by the two prisonezs As. 
| suong and Cheung thong, previous to their release from prison.” 

| It would seem the Opium question was scarcely alluded to in the negotia- 
| tions for peace ; the presumption, therefore, is, that the traffic in that drug will 
still be prosecuted. 
| 





Proclamation —Her Britennic Majesty's Plenipotentiary and Chiet Super- 

inteudent of the trade of British subjects in China, deems it proper, in conse- 
| quence of applications having been lately made to him, to proclaim, for gene- 
ral information, that no British merchant vessel can be allowed to go to any of 
| the ports (Canton excepted) that are to be opened in accordence with the late 
| treaty, until the tariff and scale of duties shall be fixed and consular oflicers 
| appointed, and of which arrangements due notice will be published. 
| In the meantime the ports of Tinghae (Chusan) and that of Koolongsoo 
|(Amoy), are, a8 heretofore, open to all vessels wishing to visit them. 
| God save the Queen. 
| Dated on board the steam frigate Queen, in Chusan harbour, this 14th day 
| of November, 1842. 
Signed, HY. POTTINGER, &c. 


| From the Canton Register of 15th Nov. 


We have not baen able to translate the long Chinese documents we possess 

| for our present number, but the fuilowing are the most important particulars 
that they contain: . 

1 Afterthe definitive treaty of peace is signed, the emperor will graciously 

allow the merchants of the English nation to bring their families and dwell on 

| the coasis of Canton, and Fuhkeen, at Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghae ; at which 

| fine port a free trade shall be permitted; the English sovereign sending to the 





“I deny the justice of your postulatum, sir!” said Elliston, magniloquently. | said free places consuls to manage affairs, and to correspond on equal terms 


* You are arguing on false premises, but there is an easy way of bringing the 
matter to a test, 


do not at all belong to the piece, and which we consequently do not act, that it 


I am convinced that while your copy has some scenes that | 


| with the Chinese officers at the first five places 
2 English merchant vessels arriving after a long voyage, and having sustain- 
|ed damage, a place is to be allotted to them to repair their damages and ma- 


does nof contain some scenes which really do belong to it, and which we con- | terials ere to be supplied; and as the emperor has conferred on the sovereign 


sequently do act, and shal! have the honor of representing this evening.” 


| of England in perpetuity, the island of Hongkong, H. B. M. is to appoint pro- 


* Quite a mistake, Muster Elliston, quite a mistake,” said the munarch. | per suthorities to conduct the government of the island. 


“Eh, boys!” (Applause ) 


3 The emperor abolishes the hong monopoly, and permits the English 


“That's to be proved,”’ returned Elliston; ‘at all events I stick to my | merchants to trace with whom they please and as the former hong merchants 


position, and if what | have affirmed should be found to be correct, shall cer- 
tainly expect, my friend in the shirt sleeves, that you will admit your copy is 
no criterion, and wili no forther trouble yourself with what is left out by me, 
but only keep your eye on what is left out by the printer.” 

* Sartainly, sartainly, Muster Elliston.” replied the king; “ my book con 
tains the whole of the play, ‘ inwerted commas’ and all: we pays our money 


€ | and has a right to have our full shill ng’s worth—eh, boys?’ (Great applause ) 


But if I finds nt don’t contain anv scenes what's acted by you to-night, why in 
En, boys?” 

Loud applause from the galleryites proclaimed their reliance on the infallibili- 
ty of their leader 

“It's a compact,” said Elliston, “1 will abide by the conclusion: if right, 
you agree not to interrupt me any further during my engagement here '” 

“I do, I do,” said the critical cutler, complacently. “Eb, boys!” (Ap- 
plause.) 

“ To the test then, to the test,” returned Elliston, “let the play proceed.” 

His measures were soon taken, the king was “ all eye,” and the actor ob 


serving some method in his madness, the distracted scenes of Octavian went | 


are greatly in debt to the Euglish merchants, and unable to pay, $3, 000,000 
have been appropriated to liquidate these debts, which sum will be paid by the 
Chinese officers. 

The rest refers to the payment of import and export duties, of the 21 mil. 
lions of dullar, and the retirement of the British forces from Ningpo, &c, 
most of these particulars bave been already published in former translations ; 
but we hope we shall be able to give a fuller version of a part, at least, of 
these papers, in our next nun ber. 

From Canton we learn nothing of much interest. There was little or noth- 
ing doing in trade. A new feature, however, in social life is, that several 
adies have followed their husbands to Canton, and are now living there unmo- 
lested by the Chinese authorities. Temporary visits from foreign ladies heve 
been lsiterly of common occurrence there. We hope one of the conditions to 
| be insisted on by H. M. Plenipotentiary, when settling the mode of in future 
carrying on trade wu, Centon will be that greater liberty will be allowed the 
Engiish as to the place of their abode, for if the merchants take their families 
to Canton, the fectories will be by fer to emall for their accommedation. 

H, B. M. Sbip Herald, Capt. Nias, C. B. bas during the week arrived at 
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the first of this month. She will imme- 
H , from Chusan, she left on half of dollare, part of the 


to England with a million and a 
ion instalment of siz millions psid by the Chinese. We are - ape 
that the accounts she brings of the apparently friendly feeling iuese 


towards the English, ere so satisfactory. 
rial Commissione oe pak ogy grand “rie agen sah 

and army, daring which profe 
paige were aot sonia and om Jearn that whenever English lem 
went on shore the people behaved very peacably. Shanghae hes been ere 
by them, and all speak in the highest terms of the beauty of ite situation - “ 
of the advantages it is likely to offer as @ place of trade. The aero at ae 
there themselves seem to anticipate the future imtercourse wit ap _ ; 
and the profits they are likely therefrom to derive, with considerable = c- 
tion; and behaved, mandarins as well as common people. with great po ase 
towards their visitors. The house occupied by Captarn Balfour, the eres 
consul there, is spoken of a+ beavtifully situated, At Chusan, al veh 
provisions were plentiful aud cheap, Evropean as well as Chinese, a0 a 
sickness which the forces had brought with it from Yang-tsze — : 
minisbing. The Cernwallie, the Admiral’s flag ship is, we understand, to sai 


Before leaving ange if the Impe- 
a great many of the officers 
of the most friendly feelings 









fit to cause the treaty stipulations to be carried into effect, that the citizens of 
this State may be saved any further aggravation from that source. 
In the House of Representatives, Febroary 17th. 1843. Read and passed, 


DAVID DUNN, Speaker. 
In Senate, February 17th, 1843. Read and passed 


EDW. KAVANAGH, President. 
JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


Febraary 17th, 1843. Approved, 
A true copy. Attest : 
Purtir C. Jonson, Secretary of State. 


Wasninoron, March 4, 1843. 

Sin T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yester- 
day's date, enclosing certain resolutions recently passed by the Legislature of 
peg ar 5 of Maine, with respect to the management of the Disputed Territo- 
ry Fund. 

Tam not at present in possession of any information upon the subject to 
which these resolutions refer ; but I shall immediately forward your communi- 
cation to the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, and will acquaint you 
with his Excellency’s reply. 1 shall also transmit the correspondence to her 
Majesty's Government, in England. 





ng next month, and will soon after arrival, proceed to India with 
Ciesla William Parker, _ a It is said that a great portion of the 
i soon arrive at Hongkong. 
"Ths cone (Macao) Press of Goomabes 19th says that the Chinese had 
commences rebuilding the Bogue forts, but desisted on ager em. 5 
from the captain of one of the British ships of war that the rebutl ing cou 
not be permitted until the ratifications of the troaty had been a yg oe te 

The brig Mary Stewart of Madras, and the ship Maulmein ~~ 7 rs ‘ 
Also the transport Herculaneum, on oe ere Calcutta to China, laden 

i d government stores, Crew saved. 
ag orc | tbe state that accounts had been received there, to the effect 
that only nine persons still existed of the many who were me aa ae us 
coast of Formosa, in the Nerbudda and the Ann, of whom Capt. Derham o 
the Ann is one. ' 

Hong Kong, Nov. 17.—W 
peditionary gg cannot be expected to arrive here 

suing month. 
 Extect from a letter dated Koolungsoc, 3d Nov. 1842: 

* T can assure you that our situation is deplorable, out o 
the 18th Ft. here, we have buried 3 Officers, 4 Sergeants, the ma 
and 54 men, since July last, and our doctor not expected to live. 
in the placc had the fever, no man excepted, from the Major down. 


e understand that the Head Quarters of the ex- 
before the first of the 


ster tailor, 
Every man 








Died—at New Haven, Ct., March 28th, Thomas Hills, of Engiand, formerly 4 paymas- 
ter in the British army, aged about 60. 


PEE ALBION. | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1843. 











In our publication of last week we gave a sketch of the Army eotimates for 
the present year; we now proceed to those laid before the House of Commons 
for our gallant Navy. The same causes which have permitted a reduction of 
the strength of the Army, have also allowed Her Majesty's Ministers to reduce 
the force of the Navy. The reduction in men 1s proposed to be 4,000, and in 
the whole expenditures £435,000. The whole vote asked for is a sum of mo- 
mey to defray the expense of 39,000 men, or £1,259,697. The diminished 
expenditure arises not only from the smaller number of men kept afloat, but 
from the decline in price of provisions and materials. 

On some items, however, the expenditure is increased. That for wages, to 
the artificers, labourers, and others employed in Her Majesty's establishment 
at home is augmented by upwards of 20,000/., arising chiefly from the addi- 
tion made to the steam power and navigation of the country. In the previous 
year, the number of government steam vessels was 55 with a 6000 horse 
power, now there are 96 vessels of upwards of 50,000 horse power. A steam 
basin and a steam factory ha 
Woolwich and it was contemplated to extend these to other ports in the king- 
dom, and thereby relieve the government from any dependence upon merchants 
yards, in this branch of the service, now become so important. 
~ ‘In the scientific branch there was also an increase, chiefly caused by an es 


d been completed on a very extensive scaie, at 


tablishment at Woolwich, devoted principally to the adjustment of compasses. 
This had been recommended by a committee of able officers and scientific 
men, appointed for the consideration of the great complain's made by the navy 
of the compasses now in use. ; 

Surveys are still going on on the coasts of England, Ireland, Wales, the 
Orkney Islands, the Bay of Fundy, the West Indies, Australia and China, and 
we are happy to perceive that accounts had been lately received from Captain 
Ross, who was still in the Antarctic regions, and had penetrated ten degrees 
further than any previous navigator. 

These estimates were laid before the house by Mr. Hexnerr, in consequence 
of the illness of the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir J. Cocxnurn, brought 
on, it is asserted by Sir C. Narier, by the excessive exertions required of him 
in the performance of his duties ; exertions which, he stated, had positively 
killed that gallant and able officer, Sir Tuomas Harpy. . 

Mr. Home, of course, would not fail to interrupt the general satisfaction 
expressed at the expose given by Mr. Heasert, and of all other subjects for 
censure, selected that of the Steam Yacht, now building for the use of 
Her Majesty. He was promptly repelled by Sir Ropert Pret, who said 
that asa number of steam vessels were wanted for the naval service of the 
country, it was thought advisable to fit one of them for the use of Her Majes- 
ty, the Queen, when she should require it, and it was his belief, that there were 
no subjects of Her Majesty who would not rejoice, when she desired to visit 
any remote portion of her dominions, whether Scotland or Jreland, or any 
other part of Great Britain, that Her Majesiy had a vessel suited for her use, 
and was freed from the necessity of hiring from a steam packet company, a suit- 
able ship to convey her on her progress. The expense he believed of fitting 
the ship in question for Her Majesty's accommodation, would not greatly exceed 
the ordinary amount of building a steam vessel, and with regard to this point, 
he might further state, that the Queen, when the project had been announced 
to her, had expressed her desire that the ship should not be fitted exclusively 
for her use, but should be applied for gencral naval purposes, if for such pur- 
pose it thould happen to be required. 





Matters of dispute have again arisen on the Northeastern frontier. The 
following correspondence from the Madisonian explains itself, and requires no 
comment from us, further than to advert to the hasty sensibility of the Legis- 
lature of the sovereign State of Maine. 

DISPUTED TERRITORY FUND. 
Department or State, Washington, March 2, 1843. 

Sir: T have the honor to transmit to you the copy of a resolve of the Legis. 
lature of Maine, recently addressed to the President by the Executive of that 
State, relative to certain proceedings of the Government of New Brunswick, 
supposed to be in contravention of the terms of the treaty of 9th August last, 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

Will you do me the favor t0 communicate to this Department such informa- 
tion on the subject as you may possess, or may ba able hereafter to obtain from 
the Provincial Government in explanation of the proceedings referred to. [| 
avail myself, &c. &c. 

(Signed,) 
Hexry S. Fox, Esq. &c. Kc. Kc. 
STATE OF MAINE. 

Resolve in relation to bonds or securities that were to be surrendered by Great 
Britain to the States of Maine and Massachusetts under the late Treaty. 
Resolved, That the Governor be requested to inform the President of the 

United States that the Government of New Brunswick are attempting to col- 

lect from citizens of this State and others, bonds belonging to the “disputed ter 

ritory fund,” so called, which were given for lumber cut under permits from 
the States of Maine and Massachusetts, in contrsvention of the Treaty of 

Washington ; and request the President to remonstrate with the British Minis- 

ter against said proceeding, and to insist on the stipulation of the treaty, which 

provides that any bonds or securities appertaining thereto (the disputed territo- 
ry fund) shall be paid and delivered over to the Government of the United 

States ; and to take such msasures relating to the matter as to him may seem 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


f the compaty of | 


With regard to the form of the resolutions themselves, as you make no ob 
servation thereupon in your letter, | hope I am justified in Sea that you 
| disapprove, equally with myself, of the unbecoming and disrespectful language 
| in which they are drawn up. I avail myself, &c. &c. 

H. 8, FOX. 

The Hon. Danien Wenster, &c. &e. Ke. 

. Wasuinotron, March 31, 1843 
Sin: With reference to your letter of the 2d inst., conveying to me certain 
resolutions passed by the Legislature of the State of Maine, upon the subject 
of bonds belonging to the Disputed Territory Fund, which letter was referred 
by me for information to the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, I have 
now to acquaint you that the Lieutenant Governor informs me that, so long 
ago as October last, upon receiving intelligence from Lord Ashburton of the 
| signature of the Treaty of Washington, he had issued orders to the Attorney 
General of the Province to suspend all proceedings upon the bonds in question. | 
he Attorney General reports officially that the above orders have been duly 
| obeyed. It appears, therefore, that the resolutions of the Maine Legislature 
| cannot have been grounded upon an accurate statement of facts. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin- 
guisbed consideration. 

(Si 
The 
Another correspondence appears in the Madisonian on the subject of an 

exercise of civil jurisdiction on the southern side of the river St. John. Mr 
McLaughlin, late the British Warden of the disputed lands, was of opinion 
tnat the ceded territory was not legally in possession of the United States, 
because the treaty had not been sanctioned by act of Parliament. Such oc- 
currences are perhaps unavoidable at the present moment; but they will not 
be likely to occur when matters become more settled and the boundary traced 
and marked by the commissioners The complaint against Mr. McLaughlin 
and Mr. Craven, the constable, was made by Captain Webster, the American 
officer in command in that quarter, and was immediately communicated by 
the Secretary of State tu Mr. Fox 


} 


| 
} 





| 


H. 8. FOX. 


mg | 
on. Dantet Wenster, &c. &c. &e 








| 


The reply of the latter gentleman gives 
satisfactory assurance that the British Government will not permit any irregu- 
| larity on the part of its colonial officers, and that due and proper inquiry into 
the merits of the present matter will be made without delay. The following 
is the letter of the British Minister alluded to: 


[Copy } MR FOX TO MR. WEBSTER 


Washington, Apmil 1, 1843 


' 
was no one by, who for the honour of France, might paint his attitude 


cpp Vil 


THE DRAMA. 
Booth —We attended the theatre on Monday evening 
see inge, for to a sincere admirer of the histrionic profession, 
it is painful to be reminded of the excellence of past years by the fearful con- 
trast of present decay. Mr. Booth's career has been most singular ; placed by 
public favour on the highest pinnacle of popularity, he has perpetually trifled 
with his reputation, and certainly not maintained that dignified position which 
would have done honour to himself and to his art. He has had no right to 
complain of popular caprice, for he has been, in the midst of all his vagaries: 
the favourite child of the public, and every approach that he has made to genius 
has been hailed as the genuine offspring of that divine spirit. We are admirers 


Park Theatre—M,. 
last with some Misgivin 


| of Mr. Booth, and we refer to his faults with o feeling “of sorrow, not of an- 


ger,” and also that we may have the gratification of stating thaton Monday 
evening last he left no ground for censure, but by his masterly performance of 
Richard, effaced all recollections but those of the most gratefal character ; his 
tent scene was admirable—his voice carried him through the whole play, and 
even the very whisperings of his under tones fell distinctly upon the ear, amid 
the breathless attention of the audience, We hear that hie repetition of Richard 
on Wednesday evening ensured him a brilliant house, but that his voice on that 
occasion partially failed him; his reception has 
sincerely congratulate him. 

Mr. Simpson has catered long for the public, and there is no indelicacy, 
though much regret, in saying that he has of late been cramped in his resour- 
ces; then let the public continue to give him the support his exertion for years 
has merited, and we doubt not that the Park Theatre will continue to main- 
tain its legitimate and high reputation. We recommend all lovers of genuine 
farce and excellent acting, to pay a visit to “ Cousin Lambkin.” 

The musical drama of Paris and London has been got up at this house and 
with very good effect. Placide’s Auguste, Antigone, Hypolite de Prieae was 


admirable. The part, is a most excellent bit at the French spirit of national 
exaggeration 


been most flattering, and we 


Nothing could be better than his attemnt to commit suicide on 
board the Calais packet, while the heavens above were black, the ship below, 
sea sick, and he with his foot in the fourth position, hesitated, because there 
One 
or two excellent farces have besides been brought out at the Park, and we are 


happy to add that the audiences have been more full than we have been lat- 
terly accustomed to see them. 


The Bowery has dramatized Bulwer's “ Last of the Barons,” and made it a 


vehicle for the display of the scenic capabilities of the theatre. It is rich in 
pageants and decorations. 


The little Olympic, under Mitchell, still continues ite successful career; in- 
deed, his management has made him so many friends, that he may count upon 
a continuance of ample patronage tll the close of the season. 


Chatham Theatre —This theatre, having undergone much embellishment and 
improvement, re-opened on Monday last, with the beautiful play of the Patri- 
cian’s Daughter, Forrest and Miss Clifton enacting the principal characters of 
Mordaunt and Lady Mabe! Lynterne. The Patrician's Daughter, though it may 
be said to be wanting in dramatic effect, which is so highly essential to give a 
play a continued run, yet amply compensates for such deficiency in the thrilling 
interest which pervades it generally throughvut 





Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yester- 
day's date, containing the report, as received by the United States Govern 
ment, of a collision between the subordinate judicial authorities of New Bruns 
| wick and Maine, in a part of the late dispu‘ed territory. I have as yet re 

ceived no information of this occurrence from Her Majesty's authorities ; but 

I shall immediately transmit your letter with the enclosed documents, to the 

| Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, and will acquaint you with his reply 
In the mean time, if it shall have been found that any indiscretion or irregu 

| larity has been committed by persons serving under the authority of the British 

Provincial Government, I have no doubt thac the matter will have been already 

| set to rights by the Lieutenant Governor. I shall, also. of course transmit the 

correspondence to Her Majesty's Government in England. I avail myself of 
this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distinguished consideration 
(Signed.) H. 8. FOX, 

The Hon. Daniet. Wenster, &c. &c. &e. 








The Prospectus of a new paper has just been issued, under the hermaphro- 


dite title of the Anglo-American. What the politics or principles of a public 


journal bearing such a cognomen can possibly be, it is not our objecct to en- 


that Prospectus :— 


their bases for tie hope of public encouragement ; and it is trusted that in 
confiding the Editorial department of this Journal to Mr. A. D. Paterson, | 


Axion’ of this city, as well as through other literary labors, a sufficient guar- 
antee is offered for the quality of Tur Ancto American's columns 


We are much obliged to the Proprietors of the proposed journal for thie 
compliment to the Albion, but as we do not know how much reflected light it 
is intended to throw on Mr. Paterson by this announcement, it may be as well 
to state what his performances with the Albion really were. 

Mr. Paterson wrote the dramatic, book and concert notices,—and such other 
matters of minor detail usually required in a newspaper office. He also 
assisted us on Fridays in getting the paper ready for the press, and occasion- 
ally wrote political articles from heads and notes previously furnished to him 
by us. Ourconfidence in his judgment did not willingly extend beyond this 
Daring the last three months, however, while sick in Philadelphia, the editurial 
department generally fell upon him, with the exception of writing the articles 
on the Boundary, Right of Search, and other topics of moment, which we for- 
warded from the neighboring city. What success attended his labours the 
public will better be able to judge, when we tell them that the office received 
more complaints and sustained more losses during these three months than 
in any previous three years. 

We say nothing at present of the manner in which Mr. Paterson engaged 
himself during our illness and absence, in getting up this paper without our 
knowledge ; or of the good taste, good feeling, and honor displayed by him in 
doing this while in onr office and drawing « handsome salary—bnt we think he 
should have been content with setting before the public his own intrinsic abili- 
ties without attempting to filch honor from our publication. It looks like trad 
ing in literary fame upon borrowed capital; borrowed too, from a source where 
he had, God knows, lent but little, and that little well paid for. We, perhaps, 
are particular in those matters, but we have a rooted aversion to all such ad- 
juncts to fame, and therefore to repeat the above trite adage—let every tub stand 


upon its own bottom 


Mr. Gliddon's Lectures on Egypt.—This gentleman has commenced a series 
of lectures on the monuments, hieroglyphics, history and archeology of Egypt, 
at Niblo’s Saloon, having previously given us a foretaste of the instruction he 
has it in his power to impart, by the publication of a highly interesting work on 
the same subject. A native of the Levant, we believe, and a sojourner, as he 
informs us, in Egypt, for the greater part of twenty-three years, no traveller 
has had the same opportunity of observation ; the resulte of which, when im- 
parted by him in the lecture room, receive additional interest from the pictorial! 
illustrations which accompany them. 





| rence, and determines to separate the lovers 


LET EVERY TUB STAND UPON ITS OWN BOTTOM. | 


-| marriage with his daughter, Mabel 


who has so long been before the public through his engagements in ‘ Tne | 


The Earl of Lynterne, 
(Harrison,) who is a subtle statesman, invites Mordaunt, (Forrest,) a young 


man of low birth, but of eminent political qualities, to spend some time at 


the castle. It is here that Mordaunt becomes acquainted with Lady Mabel, 
(Miss Clifton,) the earl's deughter, a girl of elevated sentiments and refined and 
generous feelings. Almost anconsciously, an attachment springs up between 


them, which, Lady Lydia Lynterne, Mabel's aunt, in whom every other con 
sideration gives place to the importance of birth and station, views with abhor- 
Lady Lydia deceives Mordaunt> 
by telling him that Mabel has confessed her attachment for him to ber; and he’ 
| in asking her of the earl, is repuleed with scorn for his presumption, both by 
the earl and hie daughter, who, nevertheless, euterteins a deep and lasting 
| affection for him. Mordaunt afterwards rises in eminence, and is knighted ; the 
| crafty Ear) Lynterne wishes to secure his services, and makes him overtures of 
Mordaunt in his turn refuses, which, as 
lhe thinks, is but jost retribution, Mabel, overwhelmed with wounded pride 
and crushed affection, is gradually sinking into the grave ; her aunt, the Lady 
Lydia, who has been abroad, hearing of her sad condition, and stung with re- 
morse for the part she had taken against the lovers, hastens home to receive 


quire ; we merely desire to make a few remarks on the following passage of | her niece's forgivencss before death shall deprive her of the power of granting 


it. She confesses her deceit, and the earl goes immediately to Mordaunt to 


“The Proprietors flatter themselves with the possession of a considerable | ¢*plain all. Mabel follows him, a reconciliation takes place, but both learn too 
experience in Newspaper management, and with a strong desire to please—as | late the true state of each other's feelings; nature can hold out no longer, and 


Mordaunt clasps his first and only love to his breast, a corpse. 

Throughout this play, the author gives nothing which has a tendency to be 
contrary to nature, but follows ber so closely, that this iteelf may account for 
the absence of the ad caplandum, or dramatic effect. The want of which 
failed to secure for it a run in London. 

The play, or rather epic poem, is remarkable for the beauty of its language 
and the lofty and liberal nature of its sentiments. Forrest and Miss Clifton, 
on whom depends its successful representation, have reaped fresh laurels by the 
happy manner in which they have personated their respective characters, as 
drawn by the author, Mr. Marston, in the Patrician’s Daughter. 

Mr. Russell, the vocalist, has returned to this country, and is now in this 
city giving a series of concerts at Niblo's, with the most unbounded success.— 
So attractive indeed are this gentleman's entertainments, that very many per- 
sons are unable to gain admittance to the house. 

It has been usual with musical men to decry the abilities of Mr, Russell— 
it is pretended that his science is not of the first order, and that he does not 
take rank with the nabobs in harmony. We will not undertake to determine 
what grounds exist for these opinions, but it is certain that whatever his 
defects may be in a scientific point of view, he understands the main business 
of his profession—namely, that of drawing fall houses. He would sing to 
crowded houses where his enemies would “ rucalize’ to empty benches- 
Undoubiedly Mr. Russel's songs are highly effective—they charm the ear of 
the million, and draw down applauses the most hearty and sincere that have 
ever resounded within the walls of a theatre. 





The New Mirror.—We have been favoured with the first number of this new 
periodical, which is remarkably neat in ite mechanical execution, and there is 
no doubt but that the character of ite reading matter, from the well known re- 
putation of its editors will be as interesting in the succeeding numbers as it is 
jn the one before us. 

General Morris so long and favourably known as the editor of the New York 
Mirror, has associated with him in this new undertaking N. P. Willis, Eeq., 
who also at one time Jent his aid in contributing to the interest of the former 
Mirror by his sketches, verses, and other numerous desultory productions. 
Under the auspices of these gentlemen we cannot but anticipate for the New 
Mirror a career as prosperous as the literary character of those who are to con- 
duct it, justly entitle it. 

*,* In reply to an enquiry, we beg to state, that Colonel Peel, brother of 
Sir Robert, was many years a member of Parliament, but we are not sure that 
his father ever sat in the House. 


Columinan Per-thologian Society —The anniversary of this Society, which 
was instituted in 1806, was held at Niblo’s Saloon, on Wednesday evening last. 
















Varieties. 
THE BLESSED SINGLE. 


What are the joys of wedded life! 
What are its pleasures, say! 

Why change our lot from peace to strife! 
Like those who ** name the day 1” 


Is there a lot in life more sunny, 
More gay, or free from cares! 

Why should we, then, court matrimony, 
With all its dreaded heirs! 


Let artists paint and poets write 
The pleasant state so * holy :” 

Be ours the task, 4 task so light, 
To shun such melancholy. 


Fill high your glass with ruby wine, 
And then what care can mingle! 
Around our board all hearts will join, 
And drink, “ The blessed single.” 
Liverroot, 4th February, 1843. 


—— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A MORN OF LOVE, 


The sun arose, mid clouds withdrawn, 
In golden haze, in amber-mist ; 

The mountains in the gradual dawn 
Blush’d as the god Leis foreheads kist. 


The spirit of the morning threw 
A holiness wher'er we trod ; 

And every drop of perfect dew 
Enshbrined an image of the god. 


Oh, thus, | sigh’d, as bears the dew 
The presence of yon orb divine, 
So shrines my heart a form as true, 
And that blest form, dear maid, is thine. 


In sweet confusion stood she by, 

With modest air, abash'd, and meek ; 
The blushes of the eastern sky 

Had left their throne to grace her cheek. 


Still not in these spoke Hope alone, 
But in her eyes where Truth was born : 
Oh, never heart of man had known 
So fair a love, so sweet a morn! 
Cuartes Swain. 


EPITAPH ON A CANDLE. 


A wicked one lies buried here, 
Who died in a decline; 

He never rose in rank, I fear, 
Though he was born to shine. 


He once wae fat, bat now, indeed, 
He's thin as any griever ; 

He died—the doctors all agreed — 
Of a most burning fever. 


One thing of him is said with troth, 
With which I'm much amused ; 
It ie—that when he stood, forsooth, 

A atick he always used. 


Now winding sheets he sometimes made, 
But thie was not enough, 

For finding it a poorish trade, 
He also dealt in snuff 


If e’er you said, ** Go out, I pray,” 
He much ill- nature showed ; 
On such eecasiorns he would say, 


“Vy, if do, I'm blow'd.” 


In this his friends do al! agree, 
Although you think I’m joking, 

When going out ‘tis said that he 
Was very fond of smoking. 


Since all religion he despised, 
Let these few words suffice, 

Before he ever was bapiised 
They dipp'd biw once or twice. 








Goood and effectual draining being 
short boldings of land, two great landholders in thst county, namely Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton and the Ear! of Derby, have recently re-let a great part of their 
Lancashire property on very favourable terms. 

Size of Grapes and Productivenees of Vines. —From a “ Treatise on the 
Pot Culture of the Grape,” by Joha Mearns, F. H. S., the scientific curator of 
the Leeds Zoological and Botanical Gardens, we make the following extract . 
* T have had berries of the black T'r:poli kind frequently above two inches in 
| girth, and perfectly formed. A good sized bunch of some of the best sorts 
will weigh from one to four pounds; but bunches of the Syrien grape have 
been grown that have weighed forty pounds, and in this country from ten to 
nineteen pounds weight. A single vine in a large pot, or grown as a dwarf 
standard, in the manuer practiced in the vineyards in the north of Prence, gen- 
erally produces from three to nine bunches; bot Mr Loudon observes that by 
soperiot management in gardens io Eng'and the number of bunches is prod:- 
giously increased, and that one plant of the red Hemborg sort, in the vinery of 
the royal gardens at Hampton Court, has produced 2,200 bunches, averaging 
one pound each, or in al! nearly a ton. That at Valentine's (ifs parent) in 2s- 
sex, bas produced 2,000 bunches, of nearly the same average weight.”— 
[Leeds Mercury. 

Barnstaple.—The island of Lundy in the Bristol Channel, the possession of 
which constitutes the proprietor Sovereign Lord of the island, is about to be 
sold by auction. Ik includes 2,000 acres of land, occupies a space of eight 
miles in circumference, is exempt from all taxes, tithe and poor rate, and has 
an exte: sive right of fishery which brings ina large revenue. The local papers 
state that upwards of thirty special warrants have beer granted by the megis. 
trates against persous concerned in plundering the wrecks on this coast, nouced 
by us about three weeks since Several men of respectable station have been 
held to bail with sureties of £200 eech for their appearance at the county ses- 
sions. Part of the sails and oars belonging to the wrecked vessels have been 
discovered secreted in the Baptist chapel, at Appledore, in the pew in which 
the minister performs the ceremory of baptism. 

A lady last week, on her way from Yeovil to Stockbridge, lost her boa, which 
the wind, it is supposed, blew from her neck. As the gig was travelling fast, 
she did not discover her loss until she aligted at the Three Cloughs. While 
mentioning her loss to the landlady, the carrier from Stockbridge brought in a 
parcel. ‘* Thomas,” said the hostese, “ you came this lady's road, did you see 
a boa on your way!” © No marm,” answered Thomas, ‘ | hant a zeed neither 
toar nor zow.” * Bot did you see a long fur tippet lying in the road?” “J 
zeed nought but a great hary znake lying athwart the ny aod I cut along 
as fast as | could, for | wor aveard on un.” Thomas was, however, persuaded 
to return with the lady’s servant to the spot, where they found the great “hairy 
snake,” which proved to be the identical boa which the wind had carried away. 
—([Somerset Gazette. 

The Force of Conscience.—A robbery attended by the following singular cir- 
cumstances, occurred this week at Knutsford:—On Tuesday evening Mr. P, 
Darlington, landlord of the Millar's Vaults, at the abova place, had been engaged 
in making op five shilling packets of coppers ; and, his attention being called 
off for a few minutes, be laid a package of the coin, which he bad in his hand 
at the time, down in the bar. During his temporary absence it was conveyed 
away by some person at present uvknown; and on the following night the 
packet, apparently not having been opened, was found in the lobby of the Vaults, 
tied up in a dirty piece of rag, accompamied by the following note, written in a 
bad hand op a narrow slip of paper, which there ts reason to suppose had been 
so placed by the thief :—' Sir, I return you back your own, which, in an evil 
hour, I was tempted to tuke out of your barr, where I saw it lying. I could 
not resist the temptation to do so; but when I was going to break 1 open, my 
conscience told me what a sin [ had fallen into, and so! ceuld nottouchit, It 
is the first time I was guilty of stealing, and I hope I shall be forgiven for doing | 
so; but I hope you shal! not leave anything more in the way of temptation, as 
it may lead others to be thieves as well asme. I pray your forgiveness for my 
great sin against you."— Macclesfield Courter. 





| taught 





TO OLD SETTLERS, EMIGRANTS AND 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES OF LAND, 


Of the Ginest description.in CANADA WEST, ‘anad c isposed 
of ty the CANADA COMPANY, upon the most’ feera et gare te y-- 
offered yet 


BOUT 1,000,000 acres in the Huron District, porsessing 
A particalar! —s to every description of settler, ee ee . 
scarcely to be found. The mhabitants now amount to about 9,000—bavi: ¢ ay - 
creased 1,800 souls during last year. The ‘erritory has the advantage of encel} = 
roads—ranges for 60 miles along Lake Huron, its principal port be: Goderich = 
District Towa, wh.ch has an excellent harbor—its population is upwa of 900. Ti ~ 
are here many excellent stores or . Mechanics, praces cf religious worsh) — 
sident ye ime ery &c., and the higher branches of classics ree, 
n€ hea'thiness of the cumate _ 
living streams are proverbial. + and fertulity of she soil, and abundance = 
by we dr are offeret —— = down—the balance 
with interest; or by way of lease for twelve years—no ber i o 
the reuts are upon 100 acres, £2 fot the first y@ar: £3 for the Armia my Fy the 
third year; £6 5s. for the fourth year; £3 for the fifth year; £9 5s. for the sixth y sn 
£10 5s for the seventh year; £11 for the eighth year; £12 for the 9th year- £13 jos 
for the tenth year; £i4 10s. tor the eleventh year; £16 10 for the twel yea: Th ~ 
sums, and no more, being punctually paid. a deed for the freehold issues to the feoee 
free of charge—discount being alowed for anucipated payment. The Huron d:-. 
trictis uistant 55 miles from Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario, and is 12 miles 
fromm London. Steamers ply daily from Lewistown and Niagara to Hamilton, 40 mi! > 
and the dis ance by rail-way from Buffalo to Lewistown is 28 miles, : ~_ 
About 1,000,000 acres of Land, in lots of $0 to 200 acres each, in old setllements se, 
tered Uroughout every part of the Province. and in blocks from 2,000 to 9,000 aeeee 
each, situated in the Wesiern District, are offered for one-fifth cash, the balance 
five annual instalments, with interest ; or under lease fur twelve years, no mone be 
ing required down, at anu annual rent equal only to the interest upon the present = 
set value of the lands thus—supposing 100 acres are worth 10s. per acre, the interest 
thereon is £3, which sum and no more is the rent—fuli power being secured to ¢} 
settler to purchase the freehold at any time during the lease at a fixed advance u > 
the present upset price, and thereby save al] further rents _ 
Assuming the rent to be as above, 10s. per acre, the advance required for the deed 
would ve 1s. 3d. per acre if paid within the first five years; or 2s. 6d. per acre advance 
if paid subsequently and previous to expiration of lease. 
Phe lands vary in price from 2s. to 13s. 4d. (per acre) Halifax currency; and the 
rents upon 100 acres would be respectively 12s. Ins. £1 48. £1 I7s. 6d. £2 5s. £2 12s 
64. £3, £3 7s. 6d. £3 15s, £4 2s. 6d., Halifax currency, according to the upset price. _ 
Every information and lists of lands may be obtained, free of charge, by applying 
(if by letter post paid) to the Company’s Offices, Frederick street, Toronto, or Gode- 
rch, Huron District. f 
The Company's Prospectuses and Lists of Lands may be seen at the office of the 
Alvion and Old Countryman newspapers, New York. 


Canada Company’s Office, Freverick st. Toronto, 15th March, 1843. March 29 4mm 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN 

Lieut. Hosken, R. N., Commander, is tended to sail for the season 1843 :-— . 

From New York, From England. 

16th March, for Liverpool. llth Feb., from Bristol via Madeira, 

lith May, for Liverpool. 15th April, from Liverpool. 

29th June, for Bristol. 3d June, from Liverpool. 

24th August, for Liverpool. 2th July, from Bristol. 

12th October, for Liverpool, jtth September, from Liverpooi. 

7th December, for Bristol. 4th Nov..from Liverpool via Madeira 
For freight or passage, or any other in ormation, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-tf. Rich RD IRVIN, 98 Front-st 


aareiitias Mee Phorseai hy FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York o 
T 16th of each month asfollows: TT en een ewven the 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(uew) J B. Pell, master, 16th March July,and Nov 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dee. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed combining alithat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actuallyincurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 





ein five annual instal ments 











RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs.—Of 120¢ 
tous and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. £. Judkins, Commander. . 





Joshua Cope, a man of most singulat character, but the best itinerant singer 
of the Lancashire dialect in his day, ended his days as an inmate of the Chad. | 
derton workhouse, near Oldham, on the 16th inst. ‘l his wandering vocalist, | 
well known thronghout South Lancashire, had reached his 79th year. | 

Mrs. Hall, the recently married wife of the leader of the band at a theatrein | 
Newbury, stabbed ber husband afier the performance on Satorday ; inflicting | 
two severe wounds, in the back and on the shoulder. The knife hed been bor- 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©, Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 


From Liverpool. From Boston. 





er 4th Feb. Ist March 
Columbia, Miller................ --e-ee- 4th March Ist April 
Britannia, Hewitt 4th April Ist May 
Hibernia, 'udkins 19th * 16th * 


The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 





rowed a short time before from a butcher. Jealousy is said to have been the | to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No.3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 
motive; and the wife has since been in a state bordering on insanity.—({Leeds | nape : : - —__—. 
Mercory. " 4 NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

b This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wi)! 


Ludicrous Accident —On Monday night, the 13th Feb., as Mr. Lupton, Mr. | succee.t each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctualiy from New 
Fawcett, and Mr. Jackson, farmers, were crossing the river Wharf, near Bur- | York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, i7th, and 


ley, in a gig cart, the wheels of the vehicle came with a suddon jerk against a | 
large stone in the middle of the stream, and the harness breaking from the 
shaft the horse went on, and left the riders to contemplate the dazxling brillian- 
cy of the frosty heavens, the dark overhanging woods ond the deep sullen roll- 
ing river beneath them in very poetical leisure. Mr Lupton, at length seeing 
no other alternative, plunged upto the waist in the water, procured fresh har- 
ness, and relieved his companions from their very romantic situation. 

A Delicate Affair.—An extraordinarily distressing affair has recently come | 








Judgment was delivered by the Lord Chancellor on Saturday in the case of 
the Queen versu# Lord Canterbury ; who had presented a petition to the 
Crown requesting compensation for damage done to his furniture, books, and 
other property, by the fire which destroyed the Houses of Parliament, and the 
case came before the Lord Chancellor on demurrer by the Attorney General 
The Lord Chancellor quoted passages from various law authorities, whieh | 
showed, that if a fire occurred through the negligence of the owner of a | 
house, and the property of another was injured, the owner was liable ; but not if 
the fire happened by the conduct of a stranger. If the accident were inevita- 
ble, the party was not liable ; and the owner was also exempt if the cause of 
fire were beyond his control. In the present case, the fire occurred in the tine 
of a previous Sovereign ; so that if even he were liable, the present Sover- 
eign would not be so. Further, the subordinate servants through whose neg 
ligence the fire occurred were appointed, not by the Crown but by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. The Lord Chancellor held that the de- 
murrer must be allowed. 


Schloss’s Bijou A’manack.—We have had a private glimpse at this fairy 
work, as mounted in order to be presented to Her Majesty, to the Princess 
Royal, and to the Prince of Wales. That for the Queen is laid, with its com- 
panion glass, on a beautiful miniature desk of mother of-pearl, with appropr- | 
ate emblems and devices, exquisitely cut. It is, indeed, quite the prettiest of | 
pretty things, and fit for a place among queenly toys. The copies for the | 
Prince and Princess are also very elegan 

The Agricultural Advocate, No. 1—The anti-corn-law League are not to | 
have it all their own way with the press (and bosily do they work it in every 
possible shape ;) for here is an adversary of no mean powers who has entered | 
the field against thom; Cheep Labour aud dear Money are the demons which 

devour us, in his creed; and the manufacturing and usurious Interests are the 
apostles of this unhappy condition of things. Mr. Ferrand himself could not 
be more fierce in carrying the wor into the enemies’ quarters. 

At the Court of Queen's Bench, on Saturday, Lord Denman gave judgment 
in the case of Badger and Cartwright, two Magistrates of Dudley, in 
Staffordshire, before whom Arthur George O'Neil, a Chartist preacher, was | 
brought up, on charge of seditious practices, in August last. O'Neil was re 
quired to find two sureties of 1001. each for his appeerance to take his trial ; and 
two persons properly qualified were tendered to the Magistrates as his bail, 
but were refused, on the ground that they had attended Chartist meetings 
The two Magistrates assigned no other reasons, though they stated that they | 
had other reasons. A rule for criminal information was then filed against the | 
two magistrates for refusing to take bail; and in the discussion on showing 
Cause Against it, the alarming and disturbed state of the neighbourhood at the 
time was pleaded by them in extenvation of their conduct. Lora Denham 
considered the covduct of the magistrates reprehensible, and such as to justify 
the application; but, inasmuch as they acted solely with a view to the 
preservation of the peace, he discharged the rule, but ordered them to pay the 
costs. ‘ 

12th Royal Lancers —The officers of this distinguished regiment have just 
been presented, by His Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge, with a 
splendid piece of plate, in token of his regard and esteem for them). H 
Royal Highness having been attached to the corps for upwards of three year 
which muniticent present has been received by Colonel Stawell, and the officers, 
with feelings of the deepest gratitude. The piece of plate consists of a very 
elegant and most classic chased silver vase, of large dimensions, having 
one side the Royal Arms richly embtagor ed, aod on the other side, an officer 
of Lancers, in fu! form, on horseback—both beautifully ex d in bass: 
relieve, and in the front of the vase is the following inscription :—** Presented 
by His Royal Highness, Prince George of Cambridge, to the officers of the 
12th Royal Lancers, 1842." > 

We have heard that her Majesty } as been please d to grant the March oness 
W ellessiey Apartments in Hao pton Coort Palace, as a mark of Koval favour 
Her Ladyship's health has much improved, and it is expected she will resume 
ber duties as one of the Ladies of the Bed-chamber of her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager.— Standard, 





ecute 


| gether. 
| 


| ber’s name attached to ther 


to light, in which a fascinating young lady, moving in the bighest cireles of 
fashion in Dublin, occupies a very prominent position, The facts are these :— | 


Miss L,, daughter of Captain L., whe resides in Jones’s-road, in the neigh- | weetminster, 
| hourhood of Mountjoy-square, became enamoured of her father’s servant, Jas 


Kane, and for some weeks past meditated an elopement ; but some difficulty 
or other frustrated their plans. However, on ‘Thursday evering they deter- 
mined on giving friends and family the slip, and, secordingly, Kane bundled up 
her clothes and such habiliments as be had of his own, and having secreted 
them in the shrubbery facing the house, be returned to Miss L , who fixed ten 
o'clock that evening as the “ witching hour of flight.” In matters of this 
kind, especially where * love is the theme,” some ev)| genius appears to blight 
every hope and prevent the fulfilment of our wishes; so it was in this case, 
for the captain and his two sons became acquainted with the intended elope 





| 27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, |S. B. Griffing, “« 10, * 40, eh =  « oF 
Gladiator, T. Britton, utili Eig ** 20/March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * 37, * "17, © 47 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “* 36, * 10, «* 10) “ 97, « 7, 97 
Quebec, F H Hebard,; “* 20, “ 90, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Phiiadeiphia, Hovey, \March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Switzerland, Chadwick, ~ oe “< 10) “ 27, * 97, * oF 
HendrickHudson E.E Morgan, | ** 20, “ 20, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; * 17, * 17, “ 47 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, | ** 10, * 10, “ 70) * 97, * O7, & oF 


|G. Moore, | « 907) «& 90) ‘* Q0|June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 








| able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &<« wi 
| are of the bestdeseription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
| for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
| Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South st. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Tnion Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, ih, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havie 
ment, and each having loaded pistols, they concealed themselves in the shrub- ) York. 
bery, resolved upon shooting the gay Lotha io and rescuing the girl. Miss L, | Arso, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. §}Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
overheard a conversation between her brothers, in which they vowed every | Francoister, (Ainsworth, ‘16, 8 1E,  ** NEIMay «1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
g ad . vege . mys. Burgundy, LD. Lines, “es, * “965 4 s * 8 “ 8 
kind of revenge against Kane, and she contrived to convey a slip of paper to | emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8 Dec S$} * 94, 94) « 94 
him, cautioning him not to move that night. He took the hint; but litle | pape : ms phe a8 aa 5 Hy ‘9 r+ June bt Oct. 1, Feb ; 
! ! . ine gained al here » wantured Ville de Lyon ). Stoddard, 6 24, * ‘ 9 “ g, * 8, 
<ouaas g that there wee canger in even going to e shrubbery, be pie ured | boeing yon, Watson, May 8) Sept. @ Jan. 6] 94) « “an 
there to remove the clothes, till a more favourable opportunity. Captain L, | Silvie DeGrasse,,|L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘“* 16, ‘* MjJuly 1, Nov. 1,March! 
and his two sons immediately pounced upon hire, and charged him with having | Louis Phil J. Castoft, “ 94, * 94, ard “ s& “* 8 * 
stolen the clothes. Toe wu: fortunate fellow was brought before the magistrates | Duch d’Urie A.Richardson,jJJune §, Oct. 8, Feb. ft] ** 24, * 4, “ 2 
rf Hor A Seeridtil and ia v ited for trial . By a ee aan Suitly, WCThompsor| “ 16, ‘ 16, ** I6jAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
jel, at oe Vee vene ven veee lowa, \W. W, Pell. oe, * 4, “8 * 8 * & “* 6 


“The Great Prize” offered by the Welsh Manuscript Society for the next 
Risteddford (1845) has been proposed by the learned Dr. Prichard, of Bristol 
t is—“For the best Essay on the Comparative Merits of Ancient Literature 
in the Welsh and Irish Languages, a 
history and mental cuitivation of 


. i” 
Gaul 


the inhabitants of 

Hotyueap —One anchor, and seventy-five fathom cable, belonging to the 
American ship Plutarch, wrecked tn this bey, Sept., 1835, laden with tobac- 
co, was recovered on Friday by a boat's crew, assisted by the sloop Echo, 
Jones, master, and landed here. The cable was covered with very large oys- 
ters, some of which weighed two pounds. 


Lusvus Narurs.—A lamb, the property of the high-sheriff, J. Homfray, | y 


Esq., was yeaned last week of remarkable conformation. This creature, 
which was but one day old when it expired, had two perfect heads, united by 
a species of ligature similar to that which attached the Siamese twins to- 
The exterior organizalion ot the heads was perfect, each having two 


eyes. The cars, however, were rather further down in the neck than usual, 


| projecting trom the forehead, or rather from the thin partition that divided 


the heads, there was a third ear, with a small orifice communicating with 
each of the heads. On opening the heads they were each found to contain 
brains. In all other respects the limbs of this extraordinary creature were of 


the usual conformation —Merthyr Guardian. 











nd their value in elucidating the ancient | 
Britain, Ireland and | 








’ , 
| ‘These vesselsare all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WIITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz -— 
Ships. Captains. (Days ol om from New; Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 


Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 2S 
rginian, — |Ailen, ex 13, * 8, * 13)Sept. 1, Jan; J, May 3 
Montezuma, A. B. Lowber,| “10, “ 18, “* 19 "* 7, * “4 


j.Collins, ‘|| “95, “ 95, ‘ 95) “ 13, * 33, “ 19 


| Roscius, | «6 ‘ 

| Europe, A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec, 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
independence, |Nye, BL “eee: . “ae 25, * 25, “ 
Sheffie!d, F.P Allen, | “13, ‘ 13, ‘* 23)Oct. J, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, Cropper “ 19 “ 619 i =o A. 7 * 9% 
Siddons. lconbe , 66 25, 2 25, = 25| oe. a 13, “ 13 


Cambridge, 
Ashburton 
S. Whitney, 
Columbus, 
Sheridan, 


Barstow,  |Sept.1, Jan. 1, e 18, 1 8 
H. Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘** 7 os ue 25, “ 
Thompson, "| a 13, 66 13, ** 13 Nov. 1, March 1, July 
Cole, “ 19, “es 19, “ 19 7, 7, sé 
Depeyster, “ *§ & * wo i 13, * 


S navien. | Rallag ) , Feb. 1, June I} * 19, * 19, “* 19 

Musiricence or Her Mase-tTy.—A special committee of the Gover- = Wakinen 1q - \ 2 4 a 7, « Fl & 95 ee ogg OS 
nors of Christ Hospital was convened on Monday, to agree upon an anpro- | United States, Britton, } ~ ae oe y 4. me }, re yO? : 
priate form of address to her Majesty, in acknowledgment of her Majesty's | England, —' |B. 1. Waite, | 1% 3% fd yt eg 
munificent gill £1,000 to the funds of this institution. The meeting of - arvic K i; aetiene Iwov.}. March 1. July 1\ “ 49" « 9 “ON 
he Committee was preparatory to a court be: ng called to vote the address. These shir sare all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo- 
a SEE SE PRRSE : = ———= | dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is {xed at 
FP RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY.No. 12 Spree | gjo0. without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at %5 guineas, includ- 

Street. New York —Theattention of the cissolicited by thesubscribertothe | ne wines stores, and becding 

elevantand useful ar f hous df ure, without which no room, however ” Ne verthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsr%le for any letters, 
we!! furnished, can be « lcomplete.a which are ce lered by ecmpetentjy ge%, | parce is or package ssent by them, unless reguiar bilis of lading a ze signed the refor. 
to be the trost effective OTpaments thal can poesibly introduced. oe ents for shit s Oxford, North America Europe. Columbus. South America, Er and, 

These shades have now been in ceneral use in all climates than five vears New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N-Y 
fo that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; ublic opinion 18 | © BARING. BROTYERS & Co.. Liverpool. 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great : stantly increasing Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield. anc Inited States, 


demand for them 


The collection now offered to the publiccomprises every variety everinvented of the 







real Transparent Washa>'e Window Shades d those articles are warranted to wasb 
welland easily. and to last with proper usa: tleast ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete. vary from $7 per pair upwards 

It is necessary tt je attbisestablishment have the subserti 


emark that all shades m 
] n GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street.N Y¥- 
N.B.—A Liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar |2-1f 


ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & |. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washincton, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co aT Liverpool. 
hips ¥ jus, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick. —_ 
Agents for ships Roscius, Si er Be COLLIS @ Co., yew York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & Co. Liverpoo 
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‘THE BOUNDARY QUESTION REVISED ; 
AND DR. NRANKLIN’S RED LINE SHOWN TO BR THE RIGHT ONE. 


BY A BRITISH SUBJECT. | 





«« | mean these remarks for the People of a, oy Ap told it is too late. if | 
il reply. that it is never too to tell the trut! ar ’ ; 
00s Sepe Se rosa in this case will bear out that opinion.”—Burke’s Parliamentary 


Speeches. 





INTRODUCTION. * 


The Boundary question has become matter of history. Diplomacy had done 
its work, in arguing and explaining it. The treaty of 1842 compromised what 
the treaties of 1783, 1794, 1815, and the award of the King of the Nether- 
lands in 1831, had left unsettled. But scarcely had the two contracting na- 
tions ratified the final deed when the voice of discontent was raised, and doubts 
as to the construction of some portions, and dissatisfaction at the tenor of 
others, were heard in both hemispheres. Thus another important document 
attests, the almost unavoidable imperfections of those very acts, which require 
the clearest exercise of human wisdom. 

The particular branch of the treaty of Washington, to which the following 
pages have reference, is the North-Eastern Boundary between the United States 
and the British North American possessions. | 

Almost every one has heard of the discovery of certain maps relating to that | 
subject, only made known to the public since the ratification of the treaty by 
the President and Senate of the United States, and the Queen of Great Britain. 
The existence of these maps has been so made known by the publication in the 
Globe newspaper, at Washington, in December, 1842, of the speeches of Mr. 
Rives, chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, on the 17th of August 
preceding, and of other senators, during the debate on the question of the rati- | 
fication of the treaty. 

The map of chief interest is one discovered, by Mr. Jared Sparks, in the | 
archives of the Bureau des Affaires Etrangeres in Paris, in the year 1841 ; and 
by him transmitted to Mr. Webster, Secretary of State at Washington, pre- 
vious to the negociation held there with Lord Ashburton, in the early part 


of 1842. 
The following extract from Mr. Sparks’ communication to Mr. Webster ex- 





plains the transaction :— 

“While pursuing my researches among the voluminous papers relating to 
the American Revolution in the Archives des Affaires Etrangeres in Paris, | 
found in one of the bound volumes an original letter from Dr. Franklin to 
Count de Vergennes, of which the following is an exact transcript :-— 

“ Passy, December 6, 1782. 

« Sir: I have the honor of returning herewith the map your Excellency sent 
me yesterday. I have marked with a strong red line, according to your desire, 
the limits of the United States, as settled in the preliminaries between the 
British and American plenipotentiaries. 

** With great respect, I am, &c., 
“ B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ This letter was written six days after the preliminaries were signed ; and 
if we could procure the identical map mentioned by Franklin, it would seem to | 
afford conclusive evidence as to the meaning affixed by the commissioners to 
the language of the treaty on the subject of the boundaries. You may well 
suppose that [ lost no time in making inquiry for the map, not doubting that it 
would confirm all my previous opinions respecting the validity of our claim 
In the geographical department of the Archives are sixty thousand maps and | 
charts ; but so well urranged with catalogues and indexes, that any one of them 
may be easily found. Aftera little research inthe American division, with the 
aid of the keeper, I came upon a map of North America, by D’Anville, dated 
1746, in size about eighteen inches square, on which was drawn a strong red 
line throughout the entire boundary of the United States, answering precisely 
to Franklin's description. The line is bold and distinct in every part, made 
with red ink, and apparently drawn with a hair-pencil, or a pen with a blunt 
point. There is no other coloring on any part of the map. 

“Imagine my surprise on discovering that this line runs wholly south of the 
St. John, and between the head waters of that river and those of the Penobs- 
cot and Kennebec. In short, it is exactly the line now contended for by Great 
Britain, except that it concedes more than is claimed. The north line, after 
departing from the source of the St. Croix, instead of proceeding to Mars Hill, 
stops far short of that point, and turns off to the west, so as to leave on the 
British side all the streams which flow into the St. John, between the source of 
the St. Croix and Mars Hill. It is evident that the line, from the St. Croix to 
the Canadian highland, is intended to exclude all the waters running into the | 
St. John. 








United States of America, near the court of France,’ and while Dr. Franklin 
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yet remained in Paris, for he did not return to the United States till the spring 
of the year 1785. Is there not, then, the most plausible ground to argue that 
this map, professing to be one constructed ¢ according to the treaty of peace of 
1783,’ and being ‘dedicated and presented’ to Dr. Franklin, the leading ne- 
gociator who conducted that treaty, and who yet remained in Paris while the 
map was published, was made out with his knowledge and by his directions ; 
and that, according as it does identically with the map found by Mr. Sparks in 
the archives of the Foreign Affairs at Paris, they both partake of the same 
presumptions in favour of their authenticity.” 

Daring this debate in the Senate, Mr. Benton refused altogether to believe 
in the authenticity of the maps alluded toby Mr. Sparks ; but he observed that 
“aif they were really authentic, the concealment of them was a fraud on the 
British, and that the Senate was insulied by being made a party to the fraud.” 
And further, that “ if evidence had been discovered which deprived Maine of 
the title to one-third of its territory, honor required that it should be made 
known to the British.” 

Mr. Woodbury and Mr. Buchanan, in their speeches, seemed to consider 
the maps discovered by Mr. Sparks as merely shewing the old boundaries 
claimed by France in her colonial disputes with Great Britain. But this opi. 
nion is refuted by the fact, that the red line on the map, supposed to have been 
traced by Franklin, as well as on the one produced by Mr. Benton, goes out to 
sea beyond the exterior bounds of the American continent, in accordance with 
the treaty of 1783, which gives twenty leagues out beyond the sea-coast, or 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Since the existence of these maps was thus made" known to the public, it 
has been understood that another map, which formerly belonged to Baron 
Steuben, a Prussian officer in the service of-the United States, but which has 
been for many years in possession of a gentlernan of New York, has been 
transmitted to the State Department in Washington; and that it also shews a 
line in strict accordance with those before mentioned, and with the British 
claim. 

Later still, a pamphlet has been published in London, by Mr. G. W. Fea- 
therstonhaugh, (Feb. 3d, 1843), which contains the following statement :-— 

** Shortly afper the departure of Lord Ashburton (for America), an ancient 
map, which had apparently been hid away for near sixty years, was discovered 
in one of the public offices, with a red line drawn upon it, exactly conforming 
to the British claim; and, upon a careful consideration of all the circum. 
stances connected with it, no doubt was entertained that that map was one of 
the maps used by the negociators of the treaty of 1783, and that the red line 
marked upon it, designated the direction of the boundary they had established 
But this map was not signed, and could not be authenticated. A map, how- 
ever, engraved in 1785, only a year, perhaps, after the ratification of the 
treaty of 1783, by W. Faden, geographer to the king, was taken to the United 
States by Lord Ashburton. This was evidently copied from an official map, 
and probably from the one last mentioned. It had the boundary line traced in 
the copper, and was coloured exactly in the same direction with the red line 
on the mep that could not be authenticated, running from the St. Croix along 
the highlands south of the St. John, and thence to the Lake of the Woods, ac 
cording to the terms of the treaty.”’* 

We have thus an account of four maps recently discovered, coinciding in 
the main point of the boundary line intended by the treaty of 1783, and all 
confirmed, as to the authenticity of that line, by the semi-official map published 
in London, in 1785, by the Geographer to the King, the correctness of which 
had never been objected to by the government of the United States at any 
time after its appearance. 

This semi-official map was submitted by Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster, 
and by him communicated to the Maine Commissioners, as appears from a 
passage in their letters to him, dated Washington, June 29th, 1842, in which 
they say—‘‘the map (Paden's) referred to is a small one, of small preten 
sions ” 

The circumstances thus brought to light have led to numerous comments in 
the newspapers of England, the United States and Canada. It is not the object 
of this publication to discuss the merits of the new question now at issue. No 
opinion is offered as to whether the maps alluded to were good evidence in 
favour of the British claim; or whether the government of the United States 


| was justified in withholding all knowledge of those in their exclusive posses. 


sion from Lord Ashburton during the negociations; or whether Mr. Webster 
was justified in communicating those maps to the Senate and the Maine and 


Massachusetts Commissioners under a solemn injunction of secresy, and in | 


arguing against the claim of England, and resisting Lord Ashburton’s first 
proposal for a line of boundary far short of the line he considered England to 





pot regard it as affording any evidence which ought to hen any infeanse 


whatever, on the mind of an inquirer possesee estab 
lished by the real and segiitiaehin so nn gay oo 

“Tt is indeed a matter of SUTprise, a» is most jostly remarked Sparks 
that Dr. Franklin should thus have traced a dad pA the teeny aes of the 
United States, as defined by the treaty which he had recently signed. It is 
singular that he should have executed this “pparently simple and easy task so 
carelessly as to have made such a blunder, as it Unquestionably is, in making « 
part of the boundary then deemed unimportant, but since magnified in impor- 
tance by accidental! circumstances. It will be remembered, that the iat os 
the boundary traced on the French map by Dr. Franklin, by the “» red 
line,” could not have been less in extent than five or six thousand miles, obits 
the portion of it which we assume to be erroneous was less than a hundred 
and fifty, in a part of it which may well have escaped the attention of any one 
not specially charged with the duty of understanding it. That Dr. Franklin did 
either not understand the line that had been agreed upon, or that he, together 
with the other negotiators, made a most egregious error in the language of the 
treaty in which they undertook to describe it, is most apparent, to any one 
who will compare the two, As exhibiting such a blunder on the part of Dy, 
Franklin, this map is a remarkable and curious document ; but as affording any 
evidence of the meaning of the treaty, or of the actual intentions of the nego- 
tiators, we do not regard it as deserving of the slightest weight. 

* Those boundaries were discussed, agreed on, and defined, in the treaty, in 
conformity with the previously existing disposition of the several nite of 
country, as described in charters, proclamations, commissions of Governors 
and ects of Parliaments; and whatever may have been the impression of Dr. 
Franklin in regard to the boundary, when viewed on the map, his wnderetend- 
ing of the stipulations of the treaty undoubtedly was that it accorded with the 
previously established boundaries of the several Provinces, as described in 
the documents whose language is substantially recited in the treaty, 

It would have been an absurdity, therefore, to suppose that the production 
of this document would have had any influence in the negotiation had it been 
produced—because in fact it ought not to have any, in any judgment to be 
formed upon the question on which it is supposed to have a bearing. 

That a charge of fraud and trickery is founded upon the non-preduction of 
such a paper as this, to which a fictitious importance has been given bya 
variety of accidental circumstances, is not surprising, in such « men as Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, who, in the execution of an important public commission 
has manufactured a line of highlands where none exist. But we do not appro. 
| hend, that either the British or American public, will feel that there is any 
foundation for such a charge, when they discover, on investigation, how insig- 

nificant is the argument—to make the most of it—which can be based upon 
the red line drawn by the pen of Dr. Franklin. 

* We shall pursue the subject farther hereafter, unless we shall find that it 
has been taken up by some abler hand.” 

Now, the author of the following obrervations believes firmly that the claim 
of Great Britain to the line of boundary so long contended for was in accord- 
ance with the spirit, the letter, and the common sense of the treaty of 1783; 

and also with ‘all equity, good conscience and honour ;""* and that conse- 
quently the red line traced on the map discovered by Mr. Sparks, and confirmed 
by thie several other maps which have simultaneously come to light, is the right 
jone. He, therefore, offers these pages to the public to show what he believes 
| to have been the rightful pretentions of Evgland on the question, and the man- 
[ner in which the arguments of the American Secretary of State and of the 
| Maine Commissioners, dunag the negociation with Lord Ashburton, could have 
been replied to 








| Every word of the text of the following observations was written some 


months before Mr. Sparks’ discovery was known to the author, and during the 
| Regociations at Washington, a few notes subsequently added will speak for 
| themselves. The manuscript was never shown to any citizen of the United 
States until after the confirmation of the treaty by both Governments. For 
| although the writer was convinced of the justice of the British claim, he felt 
that it would have been useless to discuss the question on mere theoretic 
grounds of probability, no evidence then existing of force sufficient to satisfy 
the immense majority of the American people that they were mistaken in their 
unanimous belief in the validity of their own pretensions. 





Therefore it was, 
| that he was one of those who was most anxious for the compromise of a dis- 
| pute, which there seemed so little chance of otherwise terminating without a 
| national quarrel and @ war. 

‘The author rejoiced in the conclusion of the treaty of Washington. He 
| thought the terms of settlement good, under the circumstances of the case ; 
and he hoped that the boundary was thenceforward forever mere matter of 


| 


| be justly entitled to, while the department over which Mr. Webster presided | history. The materials of this publication are selected from a great mass of 


“There is no positive ? proof that this map is actually the one marked by | possessed evidence in favour of the English claim, which Mr. Rives declared | notes on the subject, accumulated during three years tulerably constant atten- 


Franklin; yet, upon any other supposition, it would be difficult to explain the | to the Serate he considered “of a most imposing character.” The discus- | tion to it 


circumstances of its agreeing so perfectly with his description, and of its being | 


preserved in the place where it would naturally be deposited by Count de Ver- 
gennes. I also found another map in the Archives, on which the same bound- 

ary was traced in a dotted red line with a pen, apparently colored from the | 
other. 

“T enclose herewith a map of Maine, on which I have drawn a strong black 
line, corresponding with the red one above mentioned.” 

When Mr. Rives brought forward, during the debate on the treaty, this com- | 
munication of Mr. Sparks, Mr. Benton informed the Senate that he could pro- | 
duce a map of higher validity than the one alluded to. He accordingly re- | 
paired to the library of Congress, and soon returned with a map, of which an | 
account is given in the following extract from the published speech of Mr. 
Rives :— 

“A map has been vauntingly paraded here, from Mr. Jefferson's collection, 
in the zeal of opposition, (without taking time to see what it was), to confront 
and invalidate the map found by Mr. Sparks in the Foreign Office at Paris ; but 
the moment it is examined, it ,%is found to sustain, by the most precise and re- 
markable correspondence in every feature, the map communicated by Mr 
Sparks. The Senator who produced it conld see nothing but the microscopic 
‘ dotted line running onfin a north-casterly direction; but the moment other 
eyes were applied to it, there was found in bold relief, a strong red line, indi 
cating the limits of the United States, according to the treaty of peace, 
and coinciding minutely and exactly with the boundary traced on the map of 
Mr. Sparks. That this red line, and not the hardly visible dotted line, was in- 
tended to represent the limits of the United States according to the treaty of | 
peace, is conclusively shown by the circumstance that the red line is drawn | 
on the map all around the exterior boundary of the United States, through the 
middle of the northern Lakes, thence through the Long Lake, and the Rainy 
Lake to the Lake of the Woods; and from the western extremity of the Lake 
of the Woods to the river Mississippi; and along that river to the point where 
the boundary of the United States, according to the treaty of peace, leaves it, 
and thence, by its easterly course, to the mozth of the St. Mary's, on the | 
Atlantic.” 

“Here, then,” continvedjMr. Rives, “is a most remarkable and unforeseen 
confirmation of the map of Mr Sparks, and by another map of a most im 
posing character, end bearing every mark of high authenticity. It was printed 
and published in Paris,Sin 1784,A(the year after the conclusion of the peace), 
by Lattre, engraver of maps,@&e., to the King of France. It is formally enti- | 
tled on its face, ‘A map ofthe United States of America, according to the | 
Treaty of Peace of 1783.'"—(‘ Carte des Etats Unis de Amérique, suivant 
le Traité de Paix de 1783.') It is dedicated and presented ('dediée et pré-| 
seniée,’) to his Excellency Benjamin Franklin, Minister Plenipotentiary of the | 
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| terous on the part of Spau 


They would never have been printed but for the revival of the 


sion of those questions is left for others. The object of the author in this brief question by the recent discoveries. They are offered to the public not for the 


enquiry is to treat the subject as one of history. And he has been led to this 
publication from the recent promulgation of arguments, which not only impugn 
the intellect and the information of Benjamin Franklin, but which also imply, 
in contempt of all former reasoning on the part of Great Britain and in despite 
of the several maps before alluded to, the belief that the claim of England hed 
no honest or equitable foundation. 

The following is one of these articles containing such a line of argument ; 
and it is selected, as coming froin a writer of respectability, and who has been 
already well known for his researches into the boundary question. This article 
is from the Duston Daily Advertiser, edited by Mr. Nathan Hale, (the brother- 
in-law of Mr. Everett, United States Minister of London,) and is, it is believed, 
from his pen. 

The article quotes some remarks from the London Times, of February 4th, 
1843, on the subject of what Mr. Hale calls “the wonderful discovery of the 
red line map, as exhibited in Col. Benton's speech and in Mr. Featherston- 
haugh's pamphlet,” and then continues as follows: 

“‘ With the existence of the map above referred to, and of others probably 
copied from it, we have of course been aware, since the publication by Mr 
Benton of his speech in the Washington Globe, and even at an earlier date 


We supposed it probable, that some one like Mr. Featherstonhaugh, on the | 


other side of the Atlantic, would be disposed to make such a use of it, as it 
seems has actually been made, and to represent it as affording some positive 
and substantial evidence in support of the British claim, which as such, ought 
to have been produced before the negociation was closed. We have forborne 
to take any notice of it, until some use of it should be made, because we do 





* an intelligent gentleman in Boston called the attention of the author to the men- 
tion of another map with a red Ane, in connechon with the negociation of 172, and 
which he supposed to be identical with the one discovered by Mr. Sparks In refe- 
rence to this map, there is in the official corres; ymdence of John Jay, (one of the com 
missioners with Dr. Frankim, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Laurens, for the United States), an 
account of a conference between him and Count d’Aranda, the Spanish minister at 
Paris, in July, 1782, in which it was agreed that the Cuunt should send him a map, with 
a red line traced on it, in accordance with the boundary proposed by Spain Bs the 
western portion of the United States. 

“A few days afterwards.” writes Mr. Jay, “ he sent me the map, with his proposed 
line murked on it inred mk He ran it from a lake near he confines of Georgia, but 
east of the Flint River, to the confluence of the Kanawa with the Ohio. thence round 
the western shores of Lakes Erie and Huron, andthence round Lake Michigan to Lake 
Superior.—Life of John Jay by his Son. Vol IL, p 972. 

Mr. Jay further siates that (Dr. Franklin agreeing with him that this line was prepos 
he gave the map to Conant Veigennes on the 10th of 
August 

It is almost needless to remark that this could not well be mistaken, by any one giv- 
ine a thought to the subject. for the map sent by Prankiin to Count de Vergennes, on 
Dec. 6th, after the preliminaries of the trealy were signed, on which were marked the 
boundaries of the whole of the United Siates, totally different to those here proposed 
to the westward, and marking the line to the eastward and southward for twenty lea- 

8 Oulto sea, in accordance with the treaty of 1783; that discovered by Mr. Sparks 
veing exactly so marked. 


provocation of argument, but to show an old truth in somewhat of a new aspect, 
| and by a series of easy probabilities, leading to the conviction that Franklin's 
| red line was the right one. They do not pretend to embrace the many inci- 
| dental questions which have risen from the main ones. Dut it is believed that 

they will be found to condense and simplify the principal arguments; and re- 
| ference will be frequently made to other sources, for the information of those 
who might like to consult them. 

The object of all such enquiries as this should be the elucidation of truth. 
| Such object is alone worthy of two such nations as the United States and the 
| United Kingdom. For more than a quarter of a century they have both been 
| oceupied in a laborious attempt to discover the real meaning of the most im- 
portant document they ever jointly executed—the treaty which established the 
independence of the one country, and was meant to secure the peace of both, 
If, in such an enquiry, truth should be paramount to all other considerations, 
candour is the best, if not the only means by which it could be reached. Let 
| argument or evidence tell as it may, it can be in the long run but for the com- 
mon benefit; and it is in the hope that some effect on the foture may be pro- 
doced by the following pages, which cannot now disturb the past, that the 
author has resolved on making them public. 

The manuscript of these observations has been communicated to several 
American gentlemen who have taken part largely in the discussion of the 
question. Every one of those who have perused them has given the author 
credit for sincerity in his treatment of the subject. He hopes that his printed 
pages will be met in the same spirit ; and that they will, at any rate, give no 
offence to those whom they may fail to convince. 





Boston, March, 1843. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE QUESTION OF THE BOUNDARY LINE 

BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES, NEW BRUNSWICK AND 

CANADA. 

From a minute examination into the merits of the Boundary question, I am 
| convinced that it admits of two diametrically opposite opinions, on conscientious 
| grounds. Reason and illustration have been brought to bear on either side 
| with a bewildering placsibility. But I hold that no power of sophistry could so 

far pervert a series of positive truths, as to throw them into a chaos of doubt 
| in the minds of candid and disinterested enquirers, if there was not an inhe- 
rent obscurity in the questions at issue. This goes far to absolve the persone 
who have been officially concerned in this matter for the last quarter of s cen- 








§ * The words of John Adams’ letter to Lieutenant Governor C , of Masacha- 
| setts, dated Gerober 25, 1754, in reference to the river meant @# the St, Croix, of the 
treaty of 178 
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tury, from much of the odium which desetvedly attaches to quibbling states- 
men or pettif negociators. ; 

A eoustien i his should be examined broadly, and fairly discussed It is 
too important to admit of any narrow issue. The boundary between two na- 
tions does not come within the limite of retail dealing, Yet many of the pub- 
Nieations to which this question has given rise, abound in all the littleness of 
special pleading. This has necessarily involved many of the points in contra: 
dictions and lasenalstalene Few writers on either side have admitted the rea- 

of their opponents ; and some, on both sides, have in fact more than 
once felt themselves forced to ¢ too much. The Americans have all | 
laboured to establish that the eastern boundary line of the United States, | 
as fixed by the treaty of 1783, is identical with that which was traced by the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763, and confirmed by the Quebec Act in 1774, esta- 
blishing the boundaries between the then British provinces and Nova Scotia ; 
and that the line they now insist on is identical with it. — 

British writers have differed among each other on this point ; some endea- 
vouring to show that the line of the Proclamation of 1763 is not only different 
from that of the treaty of 1783, but that the line now claimed by the United 
States is diferent from both of them. Others pretend that the line of 1763, 
and that of 1783, are exectly the same, and that the line now claimed by Eng- 
land is identical with it. la. 

Various contradictions have arisen from such conflicting opinions ; but they 
do not affect the truths of the question. . 

I consider it necessary, in attempting to argue the various points of the 
treaty of 1783, to place one's self as much as possible in the position of the 
framers of that treaty, reasoning a» they may be supposed to have reasoned, on 
such documents as were known to them, and with such views as to the physical 
features of the country as they must be believed to have entertained Later 
researches and after discoveries ought not, f think, to affect the main question, 
via: What were the mtentions of the framers of the treaty! (a) And data | 
which were unknown to them, though they may corroborate, ovglit not to be 
suffered to shake our convictions, reasonably formed, as to what the framers of 
the treaty knew, and what they meant to express. (4) 

We can only reach their intentions, to a certain extent, by conjecture. But 
this most not be chjected to as a mere flight of fancy Imagination, founded 
on probabilities, is reasoning. It is, moreover, reasoning of the highest order 
For by its ingenuity, in tracing analogies and penetrating motives. it becomes 
far superior to that process which is contined to the classification of facts, or the 
arrangement of things evident, and relative to which there can be no doubt. 

I will now briefly state the main points of the controversy : 

The Royal Proclamation, before alluded to, was iesued on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1763 the whole of Canada, and all the possessions claimed by France in 
that portion of North America having been ceded to Great Britain, by the treaty 
of peace between the two countries of the month of February preceding 

The object of this proclamation was the establishment of the colony, pro 
vince, or government of Quebec, including the country subsequently called 
Lower Canada; and the boundaries of that government were, by said procla- 
mation, fixed as follows: 

* Bounded on the Labrador coast by the river St. John ; (c) and from thence 
by a line drawn from the head of that river, through the Lake St. John to the 
sovth end of Lake Nipissing, from whence the said line, crossing the nver St 
Lawrence and Lake Champlain, in forty five degrees of north latitude, passes 
along the highlands which divides the rivers that empty themselves into the 
said river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the sea, and also along the | 
north coast of the Bay des Chaleurs and the coast of the Gulf of St Law 
rence, to Cape Rosiers ; and from thence, crossing the mouth of the river St 
Lawrence. by the weet end of the island of Anticosti, terminates at the afore- 
said river St John” 

The boundaries of the province of Quebec were enlarged in another quarter 
bv the Act of Parliament of 14 George Il chap 83, (1774) commonly called 
the Quebec Act. But those adjacent to Nova Scotia and Massachusetts, were, 
by that act, defined in words nearly similar to those used in the proclamation 
of 1763. 

By Article 1. of the Treaty of 1783, His Britannic Majesty acknowledged 
the thirteen United States therein mentioned, to be free, sovereign, and inde 
pendent States; and relinquished all claims to the government, propriety, and | 
territorial rights of the same, and every part thereof, 

Massachusetts Bay was one of those States. A very important question, | 
therefore, in the true understanding of the Boundary question, is, what were, 
at the time of the negociations which ended in the Treaty, of 1783, the acknow 
ledyed and admitted territorial rights of the province of Massachusetts Bay ! 

Article I!. of the Treaty of 1783 is as follows : 

“And that all disputes which might arise in future on the subject of the | 
boundaries of the United States may be prevented, ‘t is hereby agreed and de 
Clared that the following are and shall be their boundaries, viz: from the north 
west angle of Nova Scotia, viz: that angle which is formed by a line drawn 
due north from the souree of the St Croix river, to the highlands; aleng the | 
said highlands which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the river 
St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the northwest | 
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érnmost head of Connecticut river ; ad ad ° ° 

* East, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St Croix from 
ite mouth in the Ray of Fundy to its source ; and from its source directly north 
to the aforesaid highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic 
ocean from those which fall into the river St. Lawrence ; comprehending al! 
islands within twenty leagues of avy part of the shores of the United Stares, 
and lying between lines to be drawn due eart from the points where the afore- 
said boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part, and Bast Florida on the 
other, shall respectively touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic ocean; ex 
cept such islands as now are, or heretofore have been, within the limits of the 
eaid province of Nova Scotia.” 

The above extracts from Article IT. of the treaty of 1783 contain the gerin 
of the long depute between England and the United States. No less than 
five points therein mentioned ‘ed to directly opposite opinions between the two 
governments, viz: 

Ist, The North West angle of Nova Scotia. 

2d. The true source of the S:. Croix river 

34. The High'ands 

4th. The northweeternmost head of Connecticut river. 

Sth. The distinction between the Atlantic ocean and the Bay of Fundy. 

The United States have contended that the N W. angle of Nova Scotia of | 
the trea'y of 1783 is to be found at a spot 145 miles nor h of ‘he source of the 
river St Croix; that is 'o the north of the river St. John, which falls into the 
Bay of Fundy, and of the river Restigouche which falls into the Bay of Cha 
leurs 

One American writer(?) on the subject, however, conten’s that the Resti- 
gouche ought not to be considered as included among those rivers which empty 
into the Atlantic ocean, and that consequ:ntly the due rorth tine from the 
source of the S:. Croix, should instead of intersecting the Restigouche, stop ata 
point terminating on the Highlonds south of it, and foll fifty miles south of the 
point to which it has been run by ‘he governme:t of the stare of Ma ne, 

These opposing opinions would pretty clearly indicate tha: the North West 
angle of Nova Scotia was not a positive and well authenic geographical posi 
tion even after the date «fthe tr atyof 1783 It is admitted on all hands that 
srevious to the date of that document the N. W. angle of Nova Scotia might | 
lieve been sooght for on the banks of the river St. Lawrence, in acevrdance | 
with the ancient boundaries of the colony of Massachusetts Day according to | 
its charter dated 1691, and a: the source of ‘he river St Joh» ac: ording t+ the | 
propositions mace by the Congress o! the United Stares in view to a negotia- 
tion for a treaty of peace with Great Brittain in 1779 

England has, however, all slong wainial ed that the point designated in the 
treaty of 1783 as the N. W angle of Nova Scotia (but which is, correctly 
speaking, only the N. E. angle of ‘he United States) is to be ‘ound where the | 
due north lwe from the river St. Croix strikes the ridge of Highlands which 
are to be found vpwerds of one hundred milcs south of those claimed as the 
true boundary by the United States. | 

Amidst this diversity of assertion it was all along clear that the main object 
wes to escertain what was the lime of Highlands meant by the framers of the 














(e) See paragraph 2, p. it. of the Statement on the part of the Tnited States submit 
ted to the King of the Netheriands, dated Washington. Jane tet 59 And if higher 
authority be reqnired. the following extract from Vuttel can furnish ut * Sinee the 
sole object of a lawful interpretation of a derd ought to be the discovery of the thou, his | 
of the authors of that deed, whenever we meet with any obseu: icy in it, we are to cot 
sider what probably were the ideas of those who drew up the dee |, a: d to interpret it 
accordingly.” 

16) To prove the great difficulty of uuderstanding the intentions of the framers of 
treaties, from the dry wording of the Leaties Lhemeelwes, we have on y tore rtotie, 
difference nuw «+ xisting between the governments of the United States and Great Bri 
tain. as te Art. Vill of the Treaty of Warhinagton executed afew months bock—(%h 
August, 1842 Arcuments are pul forth by the President, to prove that England aan 
doned her views of the right of viewtation because no mention is made o it in the | 
above named article. But whentoe Uritish negociators assumed that the intention of | 
England ip the treaty of :7=3 was to maintain the con: ection between their proviners. | 
to secure the whole course of the river St. John in t ese provinees &e.. they were in- | 
variad'y met by the argument. that we must look to che letter «f the treaty, in which 
those objects have no mention. See stale wen! on the part of the United States, p. 27 

(e) Not the river of the same name which fall< into the Bay of Fundy, but a stream | 
which fails inte the mouth of the river St. Lawrence | 

id) This writer is Mr. Nathan Male, quoted im the intreductory pages for an epinion | 
respecting the map discovered by Mr Jared Sparks, and the arucie in which he thus 
gives his opinion a* to the true situation of the N. W. angie of Nova Scotia is to be 
found in the American Almanac for 10. | 















treaty of 1783, and at what particular portion of them a line drawn due north 
ftom the river St. Croit would strike. 

In order to accomplish this object it was agreed by the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation of 1794, commonly cailed Jay's treaty, that comm's- 
sioners should be appointed by each nation to ascertain what was the river de- 
sigoated in the 10th Article of the treaty of 1783. Five commissioners were 
accordingly nemed ; and on their disagreeing on umpire was chosen, who re- 
c d a comp , and in consequence the most northern source of 
the river was fixed on as the starting point wheoce to trace the due north line 
to the Highlands. 

From this most erroneous, though well meant decision, all the subsequent 
embarras: ments arose. 

Hed the due north line been traced from the westernmost of the Scoodiac 
lakes, in accordance with the original grant of Nova Scotia to Sir Wm. Ales- 
ander of 1621, and which had ever been considered and followed as the real 
title deed for ascertaining the boundaries of the Province, the line must have 
struck * the Highlands,” as no doubt the framers of the treaty of 1783 meant 
it to do st a point about twenty miles distant, which would have left no room 
for further contest. But by starting from the northern source of the St. Croix, 
the line, runving considerably tu the eastward, passed clear of the Highlands, 
and only came close to a detached elevation called ** Mars Hill,” which was 
but an isolated point geologically connected with the main chain of Hizhlands, 
but not forming a visible portion of it. 

At thie point the British commissioners for ronning the due north line claim- 
ed that it should stop, and that the range of Highlands westward to the head 
of Connecticut river formed the second boundary line of the treaty. 

The American coms i+sioners insisted that no actual ridge of Highlands 
having been struck by the due north line it should s ill ran on, intersecting the 
river St. John and never stopping till it reached the highlands beyond the 
source of the river Restigouche, end close to the river St. Lawrence, as before 
mentioned, 

Finding it impossible to conciliate these two conflicting claimers, the two 
governments agreed, by the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, December 24, 
1814, to provide for a final a:justment of the toundaries by the nomination of 
two commissioners to ascertain ard determ ne the d sputed points; and that 
in the event of the commissioners differing a reference to a friendly sovereign 
was to take place 

The commissioners appointed in conformity with the said article could not 
agree ; and on the 29th of September 1827 the two powers signed a conven- 
tion making provision for a reference, and the King of the Netherlands was 
chosen, and he accepted the office of arbiter. 

The statements and counter statements on either side, laid before the royal 
arbiter, were drawn up with consummate skill and ingenuity. These docu- 
ments with their appendages and the award of the arbiter, printed but not 
published, form a folio volume of about 600 pages, The diplomatic corres- 
pondence, reports of commi-sioners, and various detached publications official 
or professional, pamphlets, articles in reviews and newspapers, would almust 
f rma library. To attempt an abridgment of the whole, preserving any thing 
like the spirit of the several arguments, would be altogether futile. 

The King of the Netherlands delivered his award en the 10th of January 1834, 
at the Hagve in Holland, to Sir Charles Bagot the British ambassador, and Mr. 
Preble the American minister. ‘the British minister accepted the award. 
The American minister protested against it (January 12, 1831) on the ground 
that the arbiter had exceeded his powers in recommending a compromise, his 





| duty being confined to the fact of choosing one or the other of the adverse 


claims(e ) 

Several years passed over in vain attempts at a settlement by nevociation. 
New cominissioners of survey and exploration were appointed ; new reports 
made, new views brought forward; but nothing definitive was done tll the 
appointment of Lord Ashburton by the queen of Great Britain, on a special 
mission to the U. ited States, to settle this and other points of dillerence be- 
tween the countries. Tis lordship arrived at Washington in April 1842 Four 
commis-ioncrs from the state of Maine and three from Massachusetts repaired 
'o the scene of negociation on the 11th of June following ; and the negocia- 
tions almost immediately afterwards begun between Lord Ashburton aid Mr 
Webster, Uniti d States Secretary of State, and through him with the seven 
commissioners 

In the correspondence which ensued some of the o!d grounds of argument, 
in connexion with the treaty of 1783, were entered on; and four particular 
subjects were discussed at some length, viz: 

First, Is the Restigouche an Atlantic river? 

Second, What was meant by the American Congress in 1779, when they 


instructed their commissioners to propose the river St John, from its source to | 
its mouth, as the eastern boundary between the United States and Nova | 


Scotiat 

Third, Were the words * The Sea,” as used in the Proclamation of 1763, 
and the words ** The Atlantic Ocean," as used in the second article of the 
treaty of 1783, identical wih each other? 

Fourth, Was it intended by the treaty of 1783, that the river St. John 
should be included, in its entire course, within the British possessions ? 

The consideration of these four points embraces the entire merits of the 
question so long in dispute, viz., What were the intentions of the framers of ithe 
treaty of 1783! and | now proceed to notice them seritum. 

| pass over the manifest geographical errors in the treaty, particularly in its 
second article, which defined the boundaries. But | am satisfied that its 
framers believed (io common with their contemporaries and the generation pre- 
ceding them) that the country between the river St. Lawrence and the 
ocean, which they were then about to portion out, was essentially a hilly, or 
highland, country, and that there was running through it, fiom the head of 
Connecticut river, for an extent of 70 or 80 miles up to the 46th degree of 
north latitude, a line of Highlards, which at that point branched off into two 
distinet ranges, one running to the northward, parallel to the course of the river 
St. Lawrence, and the other considersbly south of it, running to the N. E., 
and tending towards the Bay of Chaleus(/.) 

The first of these ranges, taken fromthe heads of the Connecticut river to 
its termination near the bay of Charleurs, may be fairly considered, in general 


terms, to separate the rivers emptying into the St Lawrence from those which | 


fall into the sea, including the Ristigouche and all rivers south of it. 

The second or southern line of Highlands, from the heads of Connecticut 
river to the heads of the St. Croix, absolutely separates the rivers flowing into 
the St. Lawrence from those flowing into the Atlantic ocean, viz., Connecticut 
river, the Androscogyins, Kennebec, and Penobscot. 

The application to any ridge of highlands of the description “ dividing, or 


separating rivers’ did not require that such ridge should so divide rivers in | 
Leal | Ss | 


every part of its course, Itis suilicient if rivers ow from one side of the ridge 
all through its course, and from both sides of the ridges in parts of its course. 

Nor is it necessary that a well understood ridge of Highlands should be a 
continuous chain of muuntains from one end of its course to the other. Occa 
sional breaks in the general line of elevation may, and in fact, do always exist 
without depriving the line of its character of a Highland Ridge. 

Both the ridges of the disputed territory viewed in this aspect, amply bear 
out the description of ** Highlands dividing rivers.” 

I believe that the first or northern branch of Highlands formed the “ High 
lands” designated by the Proclamation of 1763; and that the second or south 
ern branch formed the * Highlands” meant by the treaty of 1783 (g.) 

I think that the rivers alluded to in the Proclamation of 1763, and in the 
treaty of 1783, as emptying into the St. Lawrence, were the St. Francis and 
the Chaudiere~ but that the smal! streams to the northward of the latter were 
not considered as coming under the denomination of “ rivers.” 

I think the words * the sea” were used in the Proclamation to show that the 
** Highlands” therein mentioned had reference generally to all the rivers of 
Nova Scotia and Massachusetts ; but that the words “the sea” were not 
meant to imply tha: the northern portion of those highlands, that is to say 
{from the 46th degree of latitude upwards, divided from those rivers and their 
sources; other “rivers” emptying ito the St Lawretce, the small streams in 
that portion of the line of highlands being too insignificant to be designated as 
rivers, in the broad geographical sense of the term. 

In briefly stating my own opinions, | do not attempt to exy lain or refute the 
various contradictions and conflicting opinions of others who have examined 
the subject, writien on it with so much talent, and given evidence of such 
minute research 

My conviction is that the line designated by the Proclamation of 1763, is 


} F . - . 
nearly identical with that claimed by the Unrted States, and that the line 


meant by the treaty of 1783 is nearly indentical with that claimed by Great 
Britain 








¢) The author of these observations happening to be at the Hague at ¢t! 

and enjoying the confidence of both the British ambassador and the Aime 

ler Was thus early in tiated into the respecti 
: ! at 





merits of the boundary questior 









if} See Govern: t Pownali’s © Toy sctiption of the middle Br Americar 
os e,) d in 1776." in which b ifies two ndges *Allt rivers which 
have ther sources aroitst the northern t range, fall into Canada or 81. Law 
rence river, met St. Francis, Chae vod many others, all w h have their sources amidst 
southern ridges, fullinto the Bay of Fandy, or into th Nog 
This ext ! evidence as to the two ridges of highlands, and as to the ais 


s absolu 
bor he Bay of Fundy end the Atlantic oce 

(g) Te enter fulls t 

me tar bevend the ! s I have meseribed to mreelf . that the argume's 

of Amerecan writets as to the first point, and of English writers as to the second, along with 

my own close eanmination of the vark us questions at issue, have led me to the we conclasions, 


tinet betwee 


nto the rensor is 





> which has confirmed me in theee opinions, would lead | 








8. 
That “a New Bounpany” was mesnt ; ; 
clearly demonsteable, for the following reseone nn? % 1783) ia, T think, 

Ist. Because the minister, Mr. Townsend, positively asserted in the de- 
bates in the British Parliament, (February 17th, 1783 ) that “a new line 
boundary was intended by the treaty.” ? f 
MB nee , tare a in the wording of the treaty of 1783, from the 

1on of 1763, are obviously designed to show that a 

new boundary was intended 

‘ 3d. Because, had not a new boundary line been iniended, the 
the treaty would assuredly have followed, word for word, that 
mation of 1763 and of the commissions to the various Gove 
Scotia. 
. 4th Because the domestic line of boundary, so to call it, between the 

ritish Provinces designated by the Proclamation of 1763, would have been 
utterly and manifestly unfit for a boundary line between two independent na- 
tions, cutting off the communications between two of the provinces (Quebec 
and Nova Scotia) which remained faithful to the mother country, and givin 
territory between those two to a third province, (Massachusetts Bay) whic 
had successfully revolted and shaken off its allegiance. 

5th Because all the negotiations and projects for peace, from 1779 to 
1782 (h,) indisputably prove that the Congress of the United States never 
imagined the possibility of England conceding, as a boundary between her pro- 
vinces and those which had successfully revolted, the entire line of the Proc- 
lamation of 1763: but that, on the contrary, ample documentary evidence no- 
toriously exists, to show that the Congress itself was the proposer of other 
lines of boundary, and that it never attempted to propose an adherence to the 
provincial line designated in the Proclamation of 1763, the Quebec act in 
1774, and in the commissions to the Governors of Nova Scotia 

6th. That the 11ih article of the treaty of 1783, which defines the bounda- 
ries, although it contains sundry geographical errors, is yet most specific in de- 
scribing the hig! lands which were to form one portion of the “* new boundary,” 
and in laying down what the framers of the treaty meant, as the point which 
was then to form the northeast angle of the United States, erroneously called 
in that article, the northwest angle of Nova Scotia; and 

7th That the words of that 11th article of the treaty of 1783 can leave 
little, if any, doubt on the mind of a candid and careful enquirer that the south- 
ern ridge of highlands was the line meant as that with which the intersection 
of the due north line from the source of the St. Croix, was to form the angle 
from which the boundary was to be traced westward to the heads of Connecti- 
cut river. " 

_ [will now revert to the four branches of the subject particularly discussed 
in the written communications between Lord Ashburton and the Maine Com- 
missioners, through the medium of Mr. Webster. 

With regard to the first of these questions, taken on its own merits, and to 
refute the opinion of the Commissioners that the Restigouche is an Atlantic 
| river, it may be enough to refer to the article in the American Aimanac, for 
1840, communicated by Mr. Nathan Hale, and already alluded to. 

Secondly, as to the pretension that the United States’ Congress, in the in- 
structions to their commissioners, in 1779, to propose the River St. Jobn as 
the boundary, meant to indicate the river Madawaska, as the northern branch 
of the St. John, (2.) | must observe that this is not, as it appeared to Lord 
Ashburton, “ a new discovery,” of the Maine Commissioners. (k.) The notion 
was put forward in an article in the North American Review, for April, 1841 ; 
but this pretension was originally started at page 28 of the “ Definitive State- 
ment” on the part of the United States, laid before the King of the Nether- 
lands. 

Now, no map, I believe, calls the river Madawaska by any but its present 
name, as a tributary, not a branch, of the St. John. On Mitchell's map, the 
course of the St. John from the westward is clearly, though not accurately, 
traced and named. This assumed northern branch has no name at all affired 
to it on Mitchell’s map; but in the United States Official Map, (by Dashiel) 
of the State of Maine, and the adjacent British provinces, this river is called 
the Matawasha; and, referring to the * Definitive Statement” of the American 
Commissioners (Messrs. Gallatin and Wm. P. Preble) we find at pp. 83, 84, 
that “the various upper branches of the river St. John have no other distinc- 
| tive names but those of West, Northwest, Southwest Branch, &c., while one 
| of them is exclusively distinguished by the name of South or Maine Branch.” 
Now as these designations have no possible reference 'o the Madawaska, Mr. 
Preble appears thus to have in some measure refuted by anticipation the pre- 
sent pretension that the Madawaska was considered a branch of the St. John. 
But a still stronger evidence exists on this subject. On the 19th of Jahuary, 
1765, a petition was addressed to the Governor of the Province of Quebec, on 
the part of the tribe of Maracitte Indians, representing that they were en- 
croached upon by the Canadian inhabitants hunting beaver on their lands— 
‘which tract begins at the Great Falls of St. John's, and rans as far as Fe- 
| misquata, including the Wolf river (er Rivicré du Coup) and the river Mada- 

waska, which rivers discharge themselves into the river St. John. See the 
| Quebec Gazette, Jan. 24, 1765 
| But in another point of view this pretension of the Maine Commissioners is 
untenable. The proposition of Congress to make the St John the boundary 
was for the purpose of giving a boundary between the British provinces and 
the United States, more selisfactory to England than the old domestic boun- 
| dary of the proclamation of 1763, and one more fitting to fulfil the great object 
| of securing an unobstructed communication between Nova Scotia and Canada. 
Now a line from the source to the mouth of the St. John (supposing that 
source to have been at the lake Medousa of Mitchell's map) would obviously 
have been a worse boundary for the British possessions than the line due north 
from the St. Croix to the Highlands nearthe St Lawrence. It would have 
given nothing towards the north of the least consequence to England, while 
towards the south it would have given all the territory between the St. John 
and the St. Croix to the United States. But the river St. John in its entire 
extent (admitting its source to be, as laid down in Mitchell's map, far to the 
westward of the Madawaska and Lake Medousa) would certainly have been a 
better bonndary for England than the domestic boundary of the proclamation 
of 1763, because it would have given a considerable extent of country between 
the highlands therein meant and the river St. John, in the entire of its upper 
course, 

There can be therefore no doubt as to what Congress meant. They meant 
to propose the St. John of Mitchell's map, from its source pretty near the 
northern or upper range of highlands ; (/.) and that being rejected by England, 
they next sought owt the next best boundary for the satis‘action of England. 

What, then, did they next fix on? and what principle regulated their new 
proposal! They undoubtedly fixed on the southern range of highlands, 
| dividing the rivers which flow into the St. Lawrence from those which empty 
themselves into the Atlantic ; and that they specially meant, in article II, of 
the treaty of 1783, to designate that southern range is, I think, nearly demon- 
strable. 

In pursuing this inquiry it must be observed that the two important phrases 
‘the Atleutic Ocean” and “ the North-West angle of Nova Scotia,” (as points 
of description in the projected new boundary) were first used by the Ameri- 
can Congress, in their insirections and proposals, and that this was their 
origin. Also, that a great object in framing the Prociamation of 1763, and 
the Treaty of 1783, had been to adopt natural boundaries—rivers and moun- 
tains. Therefore, the range of highlands near the St. Lawrence, never having 
been proposed by Congress, and the St. John river having been rejected by 
Great Britain, the course of the river St. Croix and the nearest chain of High- 
lands to it dividing rivers were selected, as preferable to any imaginary line 
to be traced through the wilderness from the sources of that river to the 
westward. 

Again, it must be borne in mind thet at no time between 1697, the date of 
the treaty of Ryswick and 1783, had Englacd admitted the claims of Massa- 
chusetts Bay to the territory eastward of the Kennebec, but had always in- 
sisted on the right of the crown to ‘hat extent, as a portion of the ancient pro- 
vince of Sagadahock. And this may be a fitting place to advert to the claims 
put forward by the colony of Massachusetts Bay for the extension of its terri- 
| torial rights, not only to the eastward but to the north as far as the river St. 

Lawrence. The charter to the New Plymouth Company was dated 1606. 
| The territorial rights under this charte having been forfeited, the new charter 
dated 1691 tothe province of Mass«chusetts Bay restored them and extended 
them to the province of Nova Scotia or Acadia, to the province of Sagadahock, 
formerly granted by Charles I! in 1664 to his brother the duke of York, and to 
the province of Maine originally granted to Sir FerJinande Gorges in 1639, 
and purchased froin him by the colony of Massachusetts in 1677. Bat these 
being all merely war grants many of them subject to equal pretension of right 
on the part of France, the claim of Massachusetts to Nova Scotia was nullified 
by the treaty of Ryswick 1697, by which that province was restored to France, 
ind the grant of the Sagadahock territory was at the same time annulled. But 
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h) See the instructions from Congress to the Commissioners, dated 14th August, 1729—Seeret 
Journals, vo! 2 p. 225—and 15th Jane, 1781—Secret Journals, vol. 2, p. 445. 

i) See the lettter from the Maine Commisrsionersto Mr. Webster, Jone 29, 1942. 

k ) See Lord Ashburton’s letter to Mr. Webste:, July 11. 1842 

L) The following extract from the correspondence of John Jay, seems to leave no 
doubt on this pomnt 

‘on the Mtn of October, 1782, I dined at Passy with Dr. Franklin, where! found Mr. 
Rayneval (‘ ou: t de Verzenne’s principal! s cretary He asked us what boundaries 
we claimed! We told hin the river St. Johnto the east, and ancient Canada. as de- 
scribed in the Proclamat:on, to the north. He contested our right to such an extentto 
| the north.” Jay's Life and Correspondence, voi. Il. p. 492 
; 
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if i not so, the charter of 1691 (under which Massachusetts claim- 
an sociale’ rights to the colony farther northward than the heads of 
the river Sagadabock or Kennebec. To understand the arguments which con- 
firm this opinion the various documents just mentioned should be consulted, as 
well as the opinions of the law officers of the crown on several occasions for 
above a century back, and of individuals more or less connected with the ques- 
t 





The iples which actuated the framers of the treaty of 1783, in as far as 
the North Eastern boundary was concerned, were : . 

lst. To satisfy the territorial rights of the thirteen U nited States, the inde- 
pendence of which was about to be acknowledged by Great Britain. 

2d. To secure a free and uninterrupted communication between the pro- 
yvinces of Canada and Nova Scotia, which had remained loyal. — 

3d. To give to each country the free course of the great rivers emptying 
into the sea in their respective territories, in conformity with the usage of all 
pations; as examples of which it may be enough to cite the various uegotia 
tions between France and England as to their American possessions, and be- 
tween France and Spain, and the stipulation of the treaty which fixed on the 
Pyrenean chain as the boundary betweea them.(m) 

“Now, what were the admitted territorial rights of the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay at the time of negotiating the treaty of 1783! 

The claims of the United States to the boundary specified by the prociama- 
tion of 1763 as the identical boundary traced by the treaty of 1783, rests on 


the assumption that that proclamation and the commissions of the governors ot | 


Nova Scotia defined explicitly the north eastera boundaries of Massachusetts 
Bay, in defining the southern boundary of the province of Quebec and the 
western boundary of Nova Scotia 
of 1783 fully confirmed their title to those boundaries. 

But there are two documents frequently and triumphantly referred to by the 


United States and the State of Maine, to aid in proving that the northera range | 


of highlands was that intended by :he proclamawion of 1763, which while, 0 
my opinion, fulfilling that object. defeat altogether the claim in favour of the 
assumed right of Massachusetts Bay, founded on that proclamation. 

The first of these documents, the royal commission to Governor Wilmot of 
Nova Scotia, dated 21st November, 1763, (the proclamation being dated the 
7th of the preceding month) specifically states that although the westward 
boundary of the province is formed “by the St Croix and a line drawn due 


north from its source to the southern boundary of the colony of Quebec,” yet | 


that the said province of Nova Scotia * doth of right extend as far as the river 
Pentagoet or Penobscot.” ; 

This clearly establishes that whatever might be the pretensious of Massa. 
chusetts Bay. they were not confirmed, or even admitird by the proclamation 
of October 1763, or the commission of Montague Wilmot of November 1763, 
to extend further eastward than the river Penobscot, or further northward inan 
the sources of that river; the crown reserving to itself, while restriciing the 
limits of the province of Nova Scotia, the right of territorial jurisdiction be- 
tween the St. Croix and the Penobscot, maintaining its right to erect the ter- 
ritory between them into a separate government (n) 

The second of the documents so triumphantly brought forward by the United 
States is the letter from Mr. Jaspar Manduit, agent of Massachusetts Bay, to 
the Secretary of the province, dated London, 9th June, 1764, eight months 
subsequent to the date of the proclamation. he 

It is by that letter incontestibly proved, that even then negotiations were 
going on between the said agent and the commissioners of the Board of Trade, 
for the final establishment of the territorial rights of the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay. The province was, even at that date, urging its claims uuder tts 
disputed charter to the * lands onthe river St. Lawrence,” as well as the ** lauds 
between the Penobscot and St. Croix.’’ \t 1s, therefore, evident that the pro 
clamation of 1763 was issued without any reference whatever to the fnal 
boundaries of the province of Massachusetts Bay; that the government of 
Great Britain only meant by that proclamation as far as it had reference to the 
tract of country now in question, to establish the southern boundary between 
the colony of Quebec and Nova Scotia, leaving the pretensions of the province 


of Massachusetts Uay to the unsetiled territory towards the north and east of | 


the Penobscot wholly in obeyance, and reserving to the crown the right to erect 
said territory into a separate province if it thought fit so to do, as was (sev eral 
years subsequently) strongly recommended and urged by Governor Hutchin- 
son. How the negotiation of Mr. Manduit in 1764 terminated there exists no 


proof; but it is quite clear that its result did not lead to an acquiescence with | 


his demands. 

The Quebec act of 1774, with respect to the portion of boundary now in 
question, merely repeated the definition of the proclamation of 1763 The 
principle of right on the part of the crown to the Sagadahock territory, between 
the St. Croix and the Penobscot, laid down in W1'mot's commission, was never 
abandoned; and being once laid down it was not considered necessary or fit 
ting to repeat it in the commissions to succeeding governors. The words for- 
merly quoted as inserted in Wilmot's commission were omitted in Governor 
Parr’s commission dated 29th July, 1782, which proves tht they were not so 
omitted by virtue, or in consequence of the treaty of 1783. The territory in 
question was consequently a disputed matter between the crown and the pro 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, when the war of the Revolution broke out in 1775 
It is unnecessary to say that so it remained during the war (0) 

And when the American Conyeress thought they could advantageously 
negociate for peace, what were their propositions with respect to ‘the nghts 
of the Massachusetts Bay?” Does not every line of the various instructions 
to their commiss oners, from 1979 to 1782, prove that the rights of the Massa 
chusetts Bay were altogether matter of conjecture and argument! Did they 
put forward the old claims to * the lands on the St. Lawrence? Did they even 
ask for the Highlands of the proclamation of 1763 (‘he Southern boundary of 
Quebec,) in their entire extent, as a boundary for the State of Massachuseits 
Bay! No. Their first demand was, as we have seen, for the river St. Jobn, 
from its source to its mouth, and the Highlands to the northward, close ad 
joining ; and this proposal, 1 otwithstanding the great desire of peace on the 
part of England, was peremptorily rejected. 

The British government, so far from swerving from their original pretensions 
to the Sagadahock territory, or yielding to the clams of Massachusetts Bay, 
under their then obsolcte charter, all rights under whith were really forfeited 
by the cession of Nova Scotia to France, by the reaty of Ryswick, in 1697, 
actually claimed (during the negociations of 1782,) farther westward, on the 
part of England than they had done in 1764; for they claimed first as far 
westward as the Pisquataqua river, then as far as the Kennebec, refusing al! 
admission of the asserted rights of Massachusetts Bay to any territory east 
and north of that river. And as late as the 8th of October 1782, seeing the 
extreme difficulty of coming to an understanding, one of Dr. Franklin's pro 
posals to Mr. Oswald was that *‘ the true line east between the United States 
and Nova Scotia, should be settled by commissioners after the war;’’ which 





(m) Dans de pareil cas, la regie la plus usitie et laplus convenable, est é’etendre les 
limites dans l’internieur des terres. jucqu’a ia source des tivieres qui se dech rgenta 
ja cote, c’est-a dire ; que Chuque watiun a de son cote les e#ux pendantes,” &c. 

Memorial of the Marquis de 1 Galissoniere and M. de Silhoultte (commissioners of 
the King cf France) upon the limits of acadie, dated 4th Octuner, 1751. 

(mn) [tiet) be remarked that +he M3. letters of Governor Huteninso . of Vassachu- 
setts of the years 1770, 1771,1772 bear out this view inthe amolest manner. and strongly 
recom vend that course tothe tome Government. hese letters rema.kable in more 
points than one, are preserved among the public records in Boston 

(eo: Extracts from an attested covy of a letter from Edmund Burke—ihen Parliamentary Agent 
to the Siate of New York—to the Committee of Correspondence for the General Government of 


New York, giving a fall acconnt of the debates in Parliament on the passage of the Quebec 
Act, and the discussions on the various amendments, . 


Beaconrixtn, August 2d, 1774 

“ T must observe to you that the proceedings with regard to ihe town of Boston, and the pro 
vince of Mae | from the beginning been defended on the 
not onty for the purpose of bringing that ref 


“} ta hay. } 
ebu-etts tiny it absolute necersi'y, 


ctoery town and prevince inio proper order, but ful 
Lolding an example of terror to the other colonies. * 


He then states the predomi 
niea,. 





ling among men Im power, to check the growth of the colo 
Zul Wise to make oew grants of land but upon the weightiest 
ive wus to be strencthened as much as possi 


He says, * it was pot 
wemderations, if at all, prerogat 


le. 
' He cuntinaes, “I next i quire ! upen what privciple the Board of ‘Trace would, w the future 
¢ ussion Which must inevitably and speedily arwe, determme wha belonged te youand what 
to Canada 

“I was told that the settled uniform doctrine of the Board of Trade was thw: that in ques 


t ons of boundary when the jurisdiction and soil in both the lnigating prov: ces belonged tu the 
Crown, there was no rule wut the King’s will, and that he might allot as he pleased in both 
the ne and the other. ‘They said also, that under these circumstances even where the Kir g had 
Though tedster one Pruwincn he might efterward change the botany of 
: ts in porate and new goveramen's at his discretion They alledged 
the example of Carolina, first one province then divided iato two eeparate governments, and to 
which afierwards had a third, shat of Georgia, taken trom the southero diviswn of it " @ 


A h dor 
A hough d vat ng the soundness of sume of these principles, at least. im the extent in 
which they were laid down, I certs 












- ly had oo cause to doubt but that the matter would always 
be de termined Upon these maxims by the Bourd of which they were adopted i 
therr strict legality was proved, tue wore unes 
n+ W previnee under an old ¢ 


5 The more clearly 
sy I became of thew consequences By this b la 
1783. w S me, Wee im fact ere i—the limits setiled by the Proclamat 
o “r nee as a 
ot » boty ~ 1. oO constiuc'ive boundary was established; aod th 
onstruction when examined, amounted to .othing more than the K wne's pleasure 
A Id d no — » have the | eutley the bousdary between New York and Canada, be 
—~ ” ee vu again fal Nw discussion about the bounds of the other colonies. It would be 
as al why e alo ig Nova Scott, New Ham vhire. and the northern Maasoechutetts claim 
was not called the boundary ef the Provinces as well as of New York? It would be anid that 
the ' et) = ‘ : 
ve Was Lo settle & constitutes for Quebec, and nut for arliust. og the limits of the colonies; 
i the muidet of the wrar othe w le . ud ~ pg 
Th Seshor th nt s* : mole eject would have intalliibly escaped 
« leiter never vet been; lix 4 , 
‘ as never y wn PUiiched. t wes communcated to me by a frie 4, forming a p al 
ton of the vost store of 





your «ide a mer: 


and 


niteriais collected by hem from ouitie end private sources, for the cor 
pi yn of a wor © three s dy 
a _ vf work al ty puolle bed volumes of wh ch have secored to hun the fo 
. are among American bist-u-rians lh « te ter, care fully counderel, m re erence tot 
eleems pat forward by Amer writers 


199 : ‘ at the Proclamation of 17 od th ebe et of 
774. im defining the southern boundanes of Que bee, defined the oa ct oa Mone be 
setis Bay, seems to me aconciamve refutation of those claims as matier of ackoowleged rigbt 
the , p bt. 






And they farther maintain that the treaty | 


| of Quebec sccording to the proclamat.on of 1703 






proposal was at once rejected, by the British Government, to whom Mr. Os- 
wald had referred it. 

Tt was, then, with these pretensions that England went into the negociations 
for peace in 1782; and it was in this admitted uncertainty as to territorial 
rights, en the part of the United States, that the long-dispated boundaries 
were, on the one Land, brought down, step by step, from the river St. Lawrence 
to the Highlands near its banks ; then to the river St. John ; and finally to the 
southern range of Highlands; and on the other hand, advanced from the Pis- 
| quataqua, to the Kennebec, thence to the Penobscot, and thence to the St. 
| Croix. The treaty of 1783 was, in fact, a treaty of compromise. 

The second principle in traming the treaty of 1783, was to secure the com- 

| munteation between the provinces of Canada and Nova Scotia. Nothing short 

ot the last mentioued lines of boundaries could have thoroughly effected this ; 

and thus it was that England insisted on these lines, and that the American 

Congress, from whom the various proposals for boundaries emanated, modified 
their several propositions to meet that object. 

They first hoped that the river St, John would satisfy England on that pout. 
Finding their mistake, is it not preposterous to suppose that they would go back 
and propose for the first time the Highlands near the St. Lawrence, and the 
line of provincial boundary as between Quebec and Nova Scotiat Assuredly 
itis. And there is not an iota of evidence, to establish that such a proposition 
| Was ever contemplated during the negociations. 

Such a proposition, besides being altogether inadmissable as regards the 
second principle before mentioned, would have been destructive to the third, 
namely, the securing the free course of the rivers to the respective counties 
The St. John was cut across by the north line of the commissions to the gover- 
nors of Nova Scotia; a matter of small importance, as long as the whole of 
its course lay within the British Possessions; bat a consequence not to be 
| contemplated, when part of those possessions were to be declared independent 

of Great Britain. 
| Did England, when she yielded her claims to go westward to the Kennebec 
or the Penobscot, ever dream of demanding a boundary line running east to 
| west, that would cut either of those rivers across, leaving their upper parts in 
her territory, and theirlower course and mouths in that of the United States ! 
No, 
| boundary lines, she accepied ‘the Highlands” which divided the sources of 
| those rivers from the sources of other rivers , as the American Congress, acting 
on the -ame obvious principle, when they found that the St. John could not be 
| obtained as a line, had proposed the said highlands as the natural boundary that 
would secure all the prineiples involved. 

I may now observe that it was in the first proposition of Congress, namely, 
for the St. John’s river from its source to its mouth, as the north-easterr 
| boundary, that the words, * rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean,” were 
first brought into use. These words were chosen advisedly and of necessity 
The words, ** which fall into the sea,’ would have failed to convey a deserip 
tion of the restricted boundary agreed upon ; besides which, they had been pre- 
viously and properly used in the Proclamation of 1763. The object now being 
to show that a different line of highlands from those of the proclamation was 
intended, and two lines being recognized at that day, the description of them 
inserted into the 11th article of the treaty, was at once simple, and, as the 
framers of the treaty no doubt thought, no: to be misunderstood. 

To imagine that “the sea,” and “the Atlantic Ocean,” as applied to the 
hiro distinct ranges of highlands, were ever considered convertible terms, ap- 
pears to me bevond belief. Let any candid enquirer look at any map, which 











| lands now in question. Are not the words ** Atuantic Ocean,” in connection 
j with the range of highlands from whence the rivers Connecticut, Penobscot 
, and Kennebec flow. so prominent that noo her could be well used in describing 
thei clear'y ; while the same Congress knew full well, that the words, “ the 
| sea,”’ formerly used to specify the northern line of highlands, could not, with 
ont confounding both ranges, be applied in a description of the southern range, 
with which they now had to deal. ; 

If a different line of boundary from that of 1763 was not intended ‘in 1783 
why alter the words, ** the sea,” into the words, * the Atlantic Ocean!’ Had 
a larger range of boundary been intended, and had “the Atlantic’ borne a 
more extended sense than * the sea,”’ the propriety of the change would have 
been admitted at once. But the case was the very reverse ; and the manifest 
object being to give a restricted boundary, and “the Atlantic’ being evidently 
a less extensive term, the change that was made seems so obviously required 
by the circumstances of the case, that all further argument to prove its pro 
priety and necessity appears to me superfluous. But, for the sake of argument 
it may be still asked, why, if no change of boundary was meent, was Mitchell's 
| map, published in 1755, eight years anterior to the proclamation, and of cours 
not showing the boundary specified in that document, a/one used by the com. 
| missioners who framed the Treaty of 1783, in their official consultations toge 
| ther a8 it was proved to be by the testimony of Jolin Adams! 

I think abundant reasons have been giyen to show, that the boundery line of 
the Proclamation, and of the Quebec Act, could not have been intended by the 
treaty ; but supposing even that the lines were identical, and that the words, 
* the sea,” and ‘the A lantic,” are synonimous, for what possible object could 
the latter have been substituted for the former! It cannot be pretended that 
this occurred accidentally, in a cautiously prepared, well considered, solemnly 
execuied, document. It must have been done by design; and if so, there 
must have been an object. To prove that the change was designe ‘ly made in 
the treaty, we have ouly to look to the commiss ons of the governors of Que 
bec, subsequent to its date In all of these the same change of words is 
made; “the Atlantic Ocean” being substituted for * the sea,”’ in the descrip- 
tion of the southern boundary of Quebec, proving, that instead of the highlands 
which formerly formed the boundary, other highlands—and no one can be mis- 
taken as to what other highlands—were substituted. But in the commissions 
to the various Governors of New Brunswick, after the weste n portion of Nowa 
Scotia was formed into a separate province under that name ho variation is 
made from the wording of the »revious commissions to the Governors of Nova 
Scotia; the words being, mvariably, “from the St. Croix due north to the 
southern boundary of the p ovince of Quebec.” 

if, then, | would ask again, no change was made by the treaty of 1783 from 
the Proclamation of 1763, why did not the description of the eastern boundary 
of the United States in the treaty merely mention * a line due north, from the 
j St Croix to the southern boundary of the province of Quebec!” Because the 
| southern boundary of Quebec was itself changed, from the northern range of 
highlands to the southern ran,e, and because it became neces-ary to specially 
describe that southern range by words that proved the difference between 
the two 

Bu: it will be observed, that the words of the commissions of the Governors 
of New Brunswick, after the treaty, remained the same as in those of the pre- 
tious commissions to the Governors of Nova Scotia, becanse it was indifferent 
to them where the southern boundary of Quebec lay. To if their proper juris 
diction extended, be it where it might. For the Governors of Quebec, how 
ever, the change wes absolutely essential, because it brought down their juri 
diction from the northern to the southern range of highlands. It was, conse- 
quently, necessary to specify, as is clearly done in their commissions subse- 
quent to the treaty, the highlands, which had become the southern boundary 
of the province. (p) 

The framers of the treaty were. no doubt, satisfied that the range of southern 
highlands was very clearly described by their being called * highlands sepa- 
rating rivers that empty into the Atlantic ocean,” m_ contradistinction to the 
other well-known range, previously described as “highlands separating the 
rivers that empty into the sea.’ Had the framers of the treaty foreseen any 
possible plea of ambiguity in the change they made, they would, no doubt, 
have desig ated the highlands as ** the southern range,” or have stated the par- 
| allel of latitude in which they had their course. It is to be regretted that they 
did not so describe them ; but they cannot be blamed for the omission of what 
they must have thought, under all the circumstances of the case, and in per- 
fect understan’ing with each other, a mere waste of words. 

The United States’ authorities and the Maine commissioners contend that the 








that is to say, that it divides the rivers of the 
rivers 


St. Lawrence from the Atlantic 
Argued as a qnestion of logic, and admitting the major to include the 
minor, perhaps that assertion may be true, for the Atlantic ecean is, no doubt, 
@ portiun of the sea. But the framers of the treaty were not chopping logic. 
Th+y were de-cribing territorie! boundaries in geographical terms, taken from 
the words printed on the map that lay before them; end, assuredly, in that 
point of view the northern highlands do not answer the description applied by 
the tresty tothe southern range ; nor could they do so im a geographical sense 
vuless the southern range, bad happened to be entirely abraded, or swallowed 
up by an earthquake. 

he expression, *‘ the highlands which divide the rivers that empty into the 


St. Lawrence, from those which flow into the Atlantic ocean,” of course means | 


| a/l the rivers. The phrase “ the rivers” can mean nothing less Now, ever 
| admitting (again for argument sake), that the Ristigouche, the Miramichi, and 
the St. John, are Atlantic rivers; aud, allowing that the northern range of 


Pp) Great «ress bas been laid by Americar ters on the disputes about jurisdiction existing 
ever smee the date of the treaty of 1953, between the provinces of Quebec [or Lower Canada} 
an New Brunewick. These disputes prove ne ng 


t* difference of opmnen as to the ext ot 
ve Governors of Lower Canada coord: red 
ted far to the southward of the south rn bow dery 


ything 
if jnriediction; and that very diflecence shows. that th 


that ther ng te onder the treaty of 1785 exter 





True to the principles which have invariably presided over the framing of | 


may be believed to have lain before the Congress, who proposed the line of high- | 


northean range of highlands answers the description of the Treaty of 1783, 






highlande separates them from some of the St. Lawrence rivers, it eannot be 
pretended that it #0 separates the north and east branches of the Penobscot, 
which, unquestionably, flows into the Atlantic from the southern of bigh- 
lands, It, therefore, appears that the northern range can have no pretension to 
be considered the range of highlands described in the treaty, when viewed in 
comparisonwith the southern range, which does completely separate all the 
riers flowing into the St. Lawrence, from all the rivers flowing into the At 
lantic, It must, I think, be admitted, that it does fulfil the brief, but 
description, given of it in the treaty of 1783; and had the due north line from 
the St. Croix been ron, asmust have been intended by the framers of the treaty 
in gen ancient boundary of Nova Scotia, mentioned in the 
grant, (0 whieh all the subsequent desi ndanes 
been borrowed,(¢) toSir WmAlexander, 8 preqee _ 


in .631, from * the westernmost source” 
of that river, no question could have arisen as to what highlands it would strike. 


The manifest error made by the commissioners, under the treaty of amity, 
1794, of adopting the northern branch of the St. Croix, instead of the west- 
ernmost source, is not further insistedon here, though it may be fairly tated, 
as the main cause of the long pending dispute, and as having given the prin- 
cipal pretext for the claim set up by the United States. 

I will not go further into the discussion as to the relative meanings of the 
words “the sea,” and “the Atlantic ocean.” There is, only, one point dwelt 
on by the Maine Commissioners, as proving them to be synonimous terms, and 
whieb point was, long ago, made, im page 26 of the American siatement, laid 
before the King of the Netherlands, namely, the passage in the proclamation 
of 1763, quoted in the note of the Maine Commissioners of July 16, 1842 (r) 

This point does not, | think, penetrate very deep into the ar ument. Terme 
to be synonimous, must be susceptible of being applied indifferently. Now 
if the positions of the two divisions of the passage quoted by the co nmission- 
ers bo reversed, will the words sca and Atlantic bear transposition, and still 
preserve the sense of the whole! Certainly not. Every one keows that the 
Atlantic ocean is part of the sea; and that all rivers flowing into the Atlantic 
flow at the same time into the sea, (as before admitted), and, therefore, a een- 
tence specifying “the Atlantic ocean” might, very appropriately, be referred to 
in a subsequent sentence, m which it is called the seaas aforrsad” But the 
| question now at issue, namely, the geographical application of the words “ the 

sea,” and the * Atlantic ocean,” in describing separate objects, when no way 
whatever affected by this passage of the proclamation. The admirable rea- 
| soning of the British statements, ‘laid before the King of the Netherlands, on 
the distinction between the Atlantic ocean and the Bay of Fondy. obwate the 
| necessity of all further remark on that branch of the subject ; though even that 
| reasoning might be strengthened by a reference to the usual descriptions in the 
geographies and gazettcers. of rivers flowing into the Bay of Biscay, in con- 
| tradistinetion to others flowing into the sea, or the Atlantic ocean, 
But as one individual, an agent on the English side of the dispute, has been 
quoted in the American * statement" before alluded to, as having used the ex- 
| pression “rivers which fall into the sea or Atlantic oce an,” | will just refer to 
| the American map of the State of Maine by Osgood Carlton, (founded on the 
| first survey of the country subsequent to the treaty of 1783,) which in ite tithe 
professes to show the course of the rivers flowing into “ the Atlantic ocean and 
| the Bay of Fundy.’ (s) 
These individual errors, discrepancies, or admissions, or whatever else they 
| may be called, are most numerous on the part of the agents at both sides of the 
| question, and cannot affect the real principles at stake, which are to be the- 
roughly understood only by long and minute investigation of the subject 

I will add a word or two with respect to maps, as they have been brought 
into the Jate discussion. If Faden's map of 1785, which traces the boundary 
| line in accordance with the British claim, was influenced by his Appointment to 
| be Geographer to the King, (as insinuated by the Maine Commissioners,(f) ) it, 
| At any rate, proves that, even within (wo years after the ratiheation of the treaty 
of 1783 England put forth the claim to the disputed territory, which it bas been 

over aud over asserted on the part of the United States, she never dreampt of 
putting forward until during the negotiations for the treaty of Ghent in 1814, 
| Passing by, however, the numerous maps brought forward in evidence on 
cither side, | must remark that one map has been often alluted to, the produe- 
tion of which would have given me more satisfaction than all the othera pul lo- 
gether, Thatis Dr. Frauklin's own map, a section of which, containing the 
line of boundary marked out with his own hand, was sent by bim to Mr. Jeffer- 

n, then Secretary of State, with a letter dated Philadelphia, April 8th, (790. 
This letter, the last peblic one which, | believe, he wrote, may be found in the 
last page, vol. 6th and last, of Duane's edition of Franklin's works, Philadel- 
phia, 1827 

To see this original section of so remarkable a document in this controversy, 
was one of ny chief objects in going to Washington in April, 1840, soon after 
[ began to study thie sotject. ‘The late Mr. Forsyth, then Secretary of State, 

ssured me that the map was not to be found in the Department (v) 1 thought 
it strange that so important a document should have been lost; but | was shown 
by Mr. Forsyth and some gentiemen in his office, a large map by Mitchell, 
which they all believed to be the identical map that was before the Commis- 
sioners at Paris or Passy, during the negotiations in 1782 and 1783) On this 
map a pencil line was traced, through the line of highlands and watercourses, 
| in accordance to what I believed to have been the boundary of the Proclama- 
| tion of 1763. The next and lust time I aaw this map, it was in the possession 
of the Maine Commissioners at Washington, during the negotiations in June, 
1842. Judge Preble considered it as of the first tinportance to the question, 
and affirmed his belief tha: it way the identical map mentioned by Dr. Franklin 
in his letterto Mr. Jefferson, and that the pencil line was the line traced by 
Franklin's own hand, as the boundary of the treaty of 1783 

Now, independent of Mr. Foreyth's statement that Franklin's section of ma 
sent to Mr. Jefferson was lost, | must observe that this map in Judge Preble’s 
possesson was an entire copy of Mitchell's map, the several sections all bearing 
the same discolouring marks of age, and all pasted on canvass. | would more- 

over observe, that Dr. Franklin states in one of his letters, (see the appendix to 
| the statement of the American Commissioners submitted to the King of the 
| Netherlands,) ‘1 am perfec ly clear in the remembrance that the map we used 
in tracing the boundary was brought in the treaty by the Commissioners from 
England.” 

It is therefore clear that the large map lately in Judge Preble’s possession 
was not the section of Dr. Franklin's map sent by him to Mr. Jefferson ; it is 
very doubtful that the map which belonged to the British Commissioners found 
its way to the State Department at Washington ; and there is not an iota of 
proof that the pencilled line on the large map in question was meant to trace 
the boundary of the treaty of 1783, or that it was traced by any one employed 
in negotivting that Treaty.(v) 

| cannot conclude these observations, without a remark or two in relation to 
the North West angle of the United States. 
| That the framers of the treaty of 1783 could not have considered that angle 
jas an “understood,” “ determined,” * well known” point, is admitted by t 
| Maine Commissioners, when they state that previous to the treaty of 1783 there 
| had been three several admitted or proposed North West angles of Nova Sco- 
tia; viz: —the first where the due North line strock the river St. Lawrence ; 
the second, where it strack the highlands of the Proclamatidn of 1763; the 
third at the source of the St. John river. 

It consequently became necessary in framing the treaty to give a description 
of the point (as it was established anrw by that treaty) from which the bounda- 
ry was tocommence; and therefore the introduction of the words “from the 
north-west angle of Nova Scotia, wz: that angle which is formed by @ line 
drawn due north from sources of the River St. Croix to the Highlands which 
divide those rivers that empty themselves intu the St. Lawrence from those 
which flow into the Atlantic Ocean.” 1 will not now stop to prove that it was 
| in reality a north-east angle of the United States not a north-west angle of 
| Nova Scotia ; nor is it necessary again to advert to the northwest angle of 
| Nova Scotia attempted to be established by Mr. Nathan Hale, with much more 
| appearauce of reason certainly than attaches to the north-west angle of the 

other American writers on the subject . '. 
| Among the arguments brought lorward by various American writers against 
the line of Highlands claimed by Great Britain, one very much relied on 
is the series of reproaches addressed to the Logiieh Ministers in the year 1783, 
by certain members of both houses of Parliament, for having conceded a line of 
boundary identical with that now claimed by the United States. Two particu- 

















[q] See statement on the part of the United Btates, page 16. 
ir) * Nu governor of our ether colomer Of plantations in America do presume lo greet war 
rants of survey, OF pass potenta for any lands beyond the heads or sources of any of the rivers 
whieh fli inte the Atlaotic Ocean, from the west or north weet dee. And the proclamation 
then proceeds to declare that the king dere teserve ander his sovereignty and dominion, for 
ase of the Jedeos, “all the lands eed torrtories lying to the weetwerd of the sources of the 
rivers which fll into the sea from the weet ond north weet, as aforesaid, * ce, 
(#) Ifound Unis original map io the Massachusetis Land Office, Boston, where it now 
sul] is, | have no doubt 
(1) See their letier to Mr. Webster, June 20, 1842 
u) [nave simce learned from good authority that it waeto be seen there as late as 
| the yeur 1928 Ics disappearance dates from that year, and I may here mention thatia 
the American '‘ siatemen’” 60 often before referred to, it is stated that “some mapsmay 
' 


have escaped notice, VUl Rot awsingle ne tas bees omitted that has come withia the 
koowledge of the American Government,” ». 30. And this pareage ye 
strong. though a negstive, admiasion of the obligation under which the Gove 
(cit itself, to produce ell maps, which might be considored as evidence on the question 
al beeeve. 

(») There seems to be great probability that the map alluded to in Mr. Featherstoa- 
hough's pamph'et, alluded to tn the introduction to these remarks, discovered in one 
uf the pubic offices tv London, alter Lord as»berwo's departure for America, was the 


map in question 
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‘ble to suppose that to the series of reproaches so minutely specified, would not 
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lar debates (those of Feb. 17th, 1783) are cited, and relied on as “ conclusive 
of the question,” to use the words of a recent American write (w) The mea- 
gre reports of these debates which are extant, contain statements of s very 
vague and geuers) nature in reference to the line of boundary specified in the 
treaty of 1783. ‘The impression on my mind relative to those debates bas always 





daring the last war the per centage was (en pounds, and the product about ten 
millions. At the same rate now, the tax would yield twenty millions or nearly 
double what it was in 1815. Such is the wonderfully increased productiveness 
of all kinds of property in the British Isles. The great extent of buildings, the 
vast improvements in property, particularly in the agricultural districts, and the 





been, that the reproaches in question were chiefly founded on the cess to the 
United States of the district of country between the Kennebec and the St. 
Croix ; and that they had no reference whatever to the country north of the line 
of Highlands claimed as the boundary by Great Britain. There is nothing in 
the report of the debates to warrant the latter construction ; but almost every 
one of them attentively considered bears out the former one. Yet it has been 
repeatedly taken for granted by American writers, that those reproaches were 
founded on the admitted fact that the provisional articles of the treaty of 1783 
conceeded to the United States the very line of Highlands she now claims north 
of the St. John river.(x) 

So many efforts have been made in the discussion of the boundary question 
to ascertain the general state of opinion in relation to it which existed at the 
period of the treaty of 1783, that whatever can throw any light on that particu- 
lar branch of the enquiry may be considered worthy of observation. I am, 
therefore, induced to call attention to a pamphlet which I lately met with in a) 
private library in the city of Boston, and which is, I think, altogether explaaa- 
tory of the views of the opposition speakers in the debate alluded to, and 
strongly confirmatory of the interpretation which I have always givento them. 

The title page of this pamphlet, published in London, shows no author's 
name ; but it is signed “ Portive,” and bears the date on the 40th (which is the 
jast) page, of Feb. 5, 1783. I will give an extract from the portion which re- 
lates to the North Eastern Boundary ; and I think it furnishes convincing proof 
not only that the reproaches addressed to the Ministers and the Commissioners 
of that day, by the press as well as in P+rliament, had no reference whatever 
to the line of boundary at present claimed by the United States ; but that the 
Highlands of the treaty were understood at that period, even by those who 
disapproved of the treaty, to be the identical ridge claimed as the true line of the 
treaty, by Great Britain. From the fact that the boundary line is pointed out 
in this pamphlet, as ronning “ from the head of the river St. Croix, along the 
ridge of the highlands at the back of Massachusetts Bay, to the source of the 
Connecticut river,” it is not to be believed that those who cavilled at the 
treaty bad any notion that the boundary line crossed the St. John, or extended 
to the highlands to the north of that river. 

It will be also perceived that the most serious reprosches made against 
Lord Shelburne, having reference to the north east boundary, in this pamphlet, 
are for having given up to America “the vast tract of country extending 
from the St Croix to the Kennebec, and the whole of the countries surrounding 
Lake George and Lake Champlain.” But not a word of allusion is made to the 
district between the head of the St. Croix and the St. John, or to the large 
tract north of it, either in the pamphlet or in parliament ; and it seems impossi- 


have been added another for the cession of what is now “ the disputed terri- 
tory,” had such a cession been believed to have been included within the 
boundaries agreed upon, by the commissioners who framed the treaty of 1783 
“ However personally and peculiarly unpleasing to your lordship it may be, 
and however devoid of entertainment it may prove even to the public, yet so 
fatal are the concessions made by the limits agreed on between us and America, 
that I owe it to my country and myself, on this most important point, to go into 
a detail, with geographical precision, and to convince every impartial person, 
that no possible situation or circumstances could justify a minister in thus 
abandoning the interests of the empire. Here, at least, I renounce all decla- 
mation, and stand on facts. By the line of partition passing up the river St. 
Croix, the vast tract of country extending from that river to the Kennebec, is 
given up to America. It is true, indeed, that this country was included in the 
original charter of the province of Massachusetts Bay ; but the general cour 
could not grant any part of it without the consent and permission of the crown 
of England ; and no grants were ever attempted beyond the river Penobscot 
By tho passage of the line rrom THE HEAD or THE RiveR St, Crotx, along th 
ridge of the highlands at the back of Massachusetts Bay to the source of the 
Connecticut river, and passing thence through the 45th degree of northern 
latitude into the river St. Lawrence, the whole of the countries surrounding 
Lake George and Lake Champlain, with both those lakes, and the two forts of 
Crown Point and Ticonderago, are ceded to America,” etcetera.— Letter to the 
Earl of Shelbourne on the Peace, London, 1783, 2d ediion, pages 16, 17, 18. 








(w) In the New Vork “ Courier and Enquirer” an editorial article. 
(2) An article in Wilmer and Smith's Liverpool © Times,” as late as the 10th of March 
1643, reverts to this mistaken opinion. It is as follows 
Liverpool, 10th March, 1843. 


(From Wilmer and Smith's “ Times”) 

The “ Ashburton Capitulation,” as it is phrased here by the leading organs of the 
jate goverumert, has been again brought prominently before the public during the 
last few days, by & postscript to the somebias of Mr. Featherstonhsugh, one of the 
commissioners who surveyed the No:theest Boundary on behalf of the British govern- 
ment. Admitting the map to have been identified as the one marked by Dr. Franklin, 
the. question would still have been lef. where it was ; for asa well-informed provincial 
contemporary very forcibly observes 

“It would have shown Dr. Franklin's opinon of the treaty, and nothing else ; but 
the opinion of Dr. Frenk!in, or of any other individual, however intelligent or well 
informed. was by no means conclusive as to the real effect of the words of the treaty. | 
It is quite clear. from the discussions in the British houses of parliament, when the 
treaty was laid before them, that every body. both ministers and opposition, interpreted 
the treaty according to the American claim ; and, from that time down to the ‘ear 
1800 or later, every English map of any authority or importance, laid down the boun- 
d precisely as the Americans claimed it ; and if the recorded op nions of statesmen 
a geographers had been considered conclusive as to the ofec tof the treaty, it 
would have been determined in favour of the United States many years ago 

But the subject wi'l be elaborately discussed in the house of Commons. when the 
motion of which Lord Palmerston has given notice, comes before it on the Id. 
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We redeem our pledge by giving insertion to the Essay on the North 
Eastern Boundary. We ment ned on a former day, that the subject was most | 
ably tieated—that it proceeded from a well known and distingnished |terary 
pen, and was conclusive as to the right of England to the territory recently in 
dispute. It may be asked why it is necessary to agitate the subject, now that 
the question has been settled by solemn treaty, and ratified by buth parties ! 
To this we reply, that it is never too late to learn the truth; and that it is 
gratifying to have the right of Great Britain so clearly established as it now is 
England has been aceused of having trumped up an impropor claim to this 
territory ; her honesty as a nation has been a thousand times impugned in this 
matter—and it is therefore gratifying, we say, to witness this triumphant vin- 
dication of her claim. The letter of Dr. Franklin, and the map found with it, 
sets the whole matter at rest, and we feel obliged to the writer for setting forth 
these documents in such a plain and striking point of view 
We are not exactly at liberty to give the name of the author of this essay, | 
although the readers of the April number of the North American Review, may | 


not be at a loss to discover it. | 





—_— 


THE INCOME TAX. 

What a country is England! Depressed as she is by many burthens, loss 
of trade and redundant population, her resources are greater than the mightiest | 
nation of antiquity or of modern times. It is ostimated according to the 
London Morning Chronicle, that the new levy of the income and property tax 
will yield nearly seren millions sterling or upwards of thirty millions of dol- 
lars ; yet the tax does not touch any individuals income below £150 sterling, 
thereby excluding an immense mass‘ of the population from the operation 
of the impost. The per centage levied under the new law is about 2. 13s. Od. ; 


' 








the choice of size. 


accumulations of wealthy persons have brought about this great aug- 
mentation in the resources of the nation. 

The accumulative and constantly accumulating wealth of individuals, cor- 
porations, and companies, is prodigious, and brings annually into the market 
increased sums for investments. Hence the abundance of capital, and she 
low rate of interest now existing throughout the country. Had “ repudiation” 
never been known, what au inexhaustible supuly of capital might, at all 
times, bave been drawn from Great Britain to the United States! The repay- 
ment of capital would not have been regarded— the interest was all that was 
looked for: and had this been regularly paid, the credit of this country would 
have remained uuimpaired, and its prosperity would have advanced in a ratio 
that would have satisfied its most sanguine friends and well-wishers. As it is, 
British capital will seek other channels for investments, and the stream of Bri- 
tain's redundant wealth will, in all probability, be employed to fertilize her 
vast colonial possessions. 


TO THE READERS OF THE ALBION. 


Very many applications have been made to us to change the form of the 
Allon to a smaller size, in order that it be made more convenient for binding. 
We have been obliged to decline this alteration, because, in a smaller size, the 
paper would lose much of its beautiful and imposing aspect, because the call 
has not been general, and because persons who have already bound up their 
series in the present shape, would not like to destroy its uniformity by adopting 
a new one. 

Ever anxious, however, to oblige our readers, we have at length determined 
to print a part of the edition in the smaller form desired, giving each subscriber 
From and after the 6th of May then, any subscriber noti- 


fying his wish to this office for a change, will be accommodated ; and new sub- 


seribers will have the goodness to state the size they prefer when giving their 
orders. 


We take this opportunity of re-stating that the beautifel annual called the 
ALBION GALLERY, 


is still given as a bonus to every new subscriber to the Albion. It contains 
seven splendid engravings with letter press descriptions, bound up with great 
taste and elegance, and is coufessedly one of the first annuals produced this 
season. To our Albion subscribers we supply this magnificent work at the 
very low price of one dollar, being the cost of the paper and press work. The 
plates in this annual consists of the following :— 


1. Queen Victoria in a rich opera dress. 
2. Westminster Abbey. 


3. Ellen Tree in the costume of ION, in Talfourds fine tragedy of that 


name. 


4. View of the new Houses of Parliament now building in London, with 


description of dimensions, uses, &c. 


5.The Duke of Wellington, from the picture taken for the Corporation of 
Dover. 

6. Buckingham Palace, or the town residence of the Qucen, situated at the 
head of St. James Park. 

7. Portrait of General Washington, from Stuart’s original sketch taken 
from life. 


It is a superb priot. 


As soon as the navigation opens we shall be able to supply the large demand 
that is called for in Canada. 

To non-subscribers of the Albion newspaper, the gallery is charged at three 
dollars. 





NEW AND CHEAP WEFKLY PAPER, 

We have endeavoured to keep pace with the times in the matter of cheap 
literature, and although we have not reduced the price of the Albion, we have 
done its equivalent, by giving an increased quantity of matter, and presenting 
our readers with numerous splendid and costly engravings. The paper has at sun- 
dry times been enlarged, and since last year we have issued an extra half sheet 
with every number, at an increaeed cost of nearly three thousand dollars per an- 
num. This is as far as we can go just now with the Albion. Yet to meet the pres- 
sing demands from all quarters, we have determined to issue a half-price paper 
forthwith, but it will be of course without the plates, and without payment of 
any postages. We shall, then, immediately issue the Prospectus of 

A NEW AND CHEAP WEEKLY PAPER, 

Consisting of fwen/y-four pages, half the size of the Albion. It will be de. 
voted chiefly to British intelligence, printed with neat and clear type, on fair 
paper, and in a size well adapted for binding. It will contain a great variety 
of local intelligence with amusing police cases, and remarkable trials which so 
much abound in the English journals. The current literature of the day will 
be faithfully recorded, nor will the drama and fine arts of the British metropolis 
This Journal will be called 


THE QUEEN OF THE ISLES, 
and will, in consequence of the multiplicity of papers published on Saturday, 


Its price will be three dollars per annum to be paid 
No order will be received unless accompanied by the 


be forgotten. 


be issued on Wednesday. 
invariably in advance. 
necessary payment. 
As we wish, on all occasions, to give our A/bicn subscribers the benefit of our 
other publications on the best possible terms, we have determined to supply the 
Queen of the Isles to them at one dollar per annum ; but it must be understood 
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ALLS OF NI _ 
F - F NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FUR SALE. —The cwner of the 


rty opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “© Love emoved 
to the Home strict.oflersfor sale his COTTAGE. (built in the English styles ae 
with four and twenty acres of u autiful meadow odin 
Verandahs, beins 60 feet i 
voce—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer | Ensues, bod ph 
llar—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-house are among the out-offices. : 
The up land which the cottage stands 1s seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the * Table Rock.” and commanils an unrivalled view of the great Horse-S 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the $—Goat Island—Fort Schiosser. aan 
Island—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland 15 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank. coveced with a grove of orname: a 
forest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a ane 
in the rock and supplies the Cli:ton House Hotel, winter and summer, with avenaiog 
poasanin tt = also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with youns 
aring !rees, such as ~ wey Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c , is beautifully situated 


in the vicinity of the 


The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards f; the prope: i 
road and steamboat ts distant fon Toroato, “ : “6 ° ” “a a _ 
By Railroad from Buffalo, - - - - 1 1-2 hours, 


By Railroad from Albany, - : . - % hours 
The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small jots for 


illas. 

Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers i 

tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, wil! Emm Lm a 

ae the — Age —— ‘ee property will rapidly increasein value. The 

necessaries e abundant and cheap, a huod ound 

i+ proverbial for its health as well as for oo ong ree oe 
One-fitth of the purchase money, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 

time of sale—the remainder can reriain on mortgage for a term of years at 6 per cent 

per annum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. 


Apply by letter, post-paid, to 
Dr. BARTLETT. Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Canada West. 
- ’ Apr. 8 3m 
EW MUSI€ —The followmg pieces of New Music are for sule by W. DUBOIS. 
bapen taal’ anne wn gna § 196 Chestnut St. Philade be 
PAR; words - Schil i 
ee Peee a ; ny chilier, adapted and arranged for the piano 
THE SKYLARK’S MATIN CHIME, composed by R. Shrival 
YE SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD, a ballad, words by W. Ball, Music by M. Bad- 


ger 
IN THIS CELESTIAL DWELLING, ARI4.—from Mozart's celebrated o 
er be oe the German, arranged for the piano forte sr 
SEE SMILE, a romance, words by Rev. Dr. : 
by Herman Thorbecke. ee oe 
A. Fiot’s collection of easy Duetts, for two performers on tie piano forte, selected 
from the werks of the best composers —E! Zapateado Spanish Dance. Swiss Rondo. 
Was it not at One! Oh no, we never Talk in French, a Song, words by Miss Leslie— 
music by J. L L. , 
Variations on a celebrated Barearolle of C. M. Weber, composed and arra 
Duett for two performers on the piano forte, by H. Herz. nag 
Aria Cajus , from ‘scelebrated Stabat Mater, arranged for the piano 
forte by H. Herz 
Favourite Air, from Mereadunte’s Opera Eliza ¢ Claudio, with variations for the piano 
forte. by F. Bengmuller. 
Want a Cab! comic Song, dedicated to W. E. Burton. 


Toronto, 1843. 





April 8. 


INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS. 
To Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with persons wishing to pur- 
chase them. Their locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland Canal, and 
so generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a supe- 
rior brand, it may not be superfluous to add that the situation is such as to afford every 
facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Optario 
and Erie, and the far West. 

The machinery is very full, of the best materials and deseription, erected by able 
workmen on the most efficient modern plans. 

With the completion of the new works on this canal, and the consequent improve- 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes likely to occur in the pedue- 
tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a good 
investment. 

For further particulars, description, terms, &c. application (post paid) may be made 
to the Editor of the Albion, or to Henry Mittleberger, Esq. of St. Catharines, Ca- 
nada West April 1—tf 


ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully irformedt nat the 

subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for ee of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 

English Bonnets, Hats, and plait, plain. and fancy of every description. 

Plain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes. Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Suks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandanuas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 

Olive Ou, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

VYSE BROTHERS, Montreal. 

For further particulars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vvse, London, and Florence, italy. Oct, 22-tf 


N ETALIC RAZOR STROPS, WITH FOUR SIDES—Invented by G. SAU‘ DERS, 

for keeping Razors always in order-—it preduces a smooth and thin edge to a ra- 
zor in a tenth partof the time required on a hone, without using - il or water. No 
other article of the kind has ever been so universally known and approved of, having 
been forthe last twenty-five years in constant use in nearly al! the cutlery establish- 
nents in Eurepe, and there anknowledged to have no equal. In New York, where it 
was invented, it received first ——— at the American Institute every me it was 
presented for competition. and gradually (without the aid of puffing.) established a 
reputation in all parts of America, being the only razor strop that will keep razors in 
perfect order. 

Certificates are in possesson of the inventor from the most scientific gentlemen of 
both countries, speaking highly of their superiority. When taken into consideration 
that those gentleicen have no interest in the sale of the article, and give their testimo- 
ny without solicitation, it speaks volumes in tts favour, It is the only strop that has 
been deemed worthy of imitation and counterfeiting. The great number of those alone 

















| would stamp it as being the climax of perfection. 


That it may be more satfsfactory to the public, the names of those gentlemen who 
have given certificates as to the merits of the strop are here published, Gen. Jas Tall- 
madge, President of the American Institute ; Prof. John Griscom, Dr. Valentine Mott, 
and Mr. Millicen, cutlerto the Royal Navy, 301 Strand. Manufactory 162, Broadway, 
New York. April 1-3m 
fPF\YPE AT REDUCED PRICES,—GEORGE BRUCE & CO., Type Founders at No. 

13 Chambers St , vear the Post Office, New York, have on haad an unusually large 
stock of their wel! known Printing Types, Ornaments, Borders, Rutes, &c., of the best 





} metals, cast in original matrics, and very accurately finished, all of which they have 


| determined to sell at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Placing the Book and Newspaper fonts as follows :— 


Pica, at 32 cts. per lb. Minion, - - - at 54 cts. per lb. 
Small Pica, - at 34 - Nonpareil, - ° - at 66 sg 

Long Primer, - at 39 “ Agate, - - at 86 “ 
Bourgeoise, - at 40 és Pearl, - - - at 120 - 
Brevier, - at 46 “ 


For approved paper at six months, or at 6 per cent, less for cash. 
Wood Type, Printing lok, Presses, Cases, Galleys. Brass zule, Composing Sticks, 


| Chases, and other printing materials furnished with promptitude, and at the lowest 
| price 8s. 


| beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. 


Printers of Newspapers who publish this advertisement with this no/e three times 
before the Istof June, 1843. and send one of the papers to the foundry,will be entitled 
to pay ment of their bill on buying four tunes the amount of it. Ap’1 }-3w* 


> OWLAND’S MACASSAR OILL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation for the Hair 
R that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a dampatmosphere or crowded 
oor . 
7 Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosedin anew envelope from steel 
op which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’’ surrounded by a combination of 
Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the labe) the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more thar 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. : 

Rowland’s Kalydorisan arcmatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 


that in all such cases this sum must be actually paid into the office without | paration ever known for dissipating tan, pitnples. freckles and other cutaneons disor- 


deduction of any kind, as we cannot open any account, or give any credit 
whatever, upon such a trivial amount. 

Persons taking both papers will have the advantage of receiving the news 
twice a week in consequence of the Queen of the Isles being issued on Wed- 
nesday. 


*.* For literary, dramatic, and other notices, the reader is referred to the 


| seventh page of the other sheet. 


LD? All communications, books, and other works intended for this journal, 
should be sent direct to the office in Barclay street, addressed to Dr. Bartlett, 
the editor. 


> 





GENTLEMAN of acknowledgad scientific reputation and standing, is desirous to devote a | 


portion of his leisere hours to giving instruction in Matnematies, and would be glod to 
obtain a class, of to receive single pupils for that purpose. Apply for particulars at this offer, or 
to Professor Sylvester, late Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia, F. R. 8. 
of London, &e., at Mrs. Cadell’s, 691 Broadway. a s—Jt 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN LEGACY AGENCY. 


THIS AGENCY WAS ESTABLISHED AT PITTSBURGH, PA IN Is19 


= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ders, itis highly recommended to gentiemer to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. ae ‘ 

Rowiland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a smal! label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines iis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 











RAGRANT AND GENUINE TEAS,—NOTICE TO ENGLISH FAMILIES.—The 

Canton Tea Company of 121 Chatham street, New York, by their excellent sys- 
tem of prosecuting business, and their solid regard to the rights of their customers, 
have succeeded in raising the renown of their House (whichis modelled after the 
London plan) toa level with establishments of the highest reputation. ‘They have 


| constantly on hand in elegant and convenient packages, for wholesale and retail, 
| Howqua’s celebrated Black Tea ; the highest grades of Oolong. Pekoe, vey eh Ning- 
J 


yong, Congou, Pouchong,Hyson,Gunpowder, Imperials. Young Hysons.and Bysonskin, 
to be returned in all easesif not approved of, when the money will be promptly re- 
funded. Java Coffee roasted every day, always uniform an 1 pure. References can 
be given to houses of distinction jn Waill-street, Maiden-lane, Front-st.. and Broad- 
way. Branch Establishment, 318 Bleecker-st., near Christopher (Mar. 18-im 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WaLES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money 'o their friends, can obtain the same, either by pet sonal 





| application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directious in sums of 


TS: UNDERSIGNED; ms the public, that in 1840, he removed to Philadelphia, but that 
he bas duly appointed Agente at Pittsburgh, and in all the large towns and cities in the | 
United States, in the Canadas, talsom Europe, who will faithfully attond to soch business »« 
he is DEsinous of transacting. This Agency is now strictly confined to the receipt and payment of 
Legacies, Annuities, Rents, or any sums of money receivable and payable in any part of Eng 
land, lreland, Seetlnad, the United States and the Canadas 

the payments are made by the drafts of the undersigned, on his bankers, at sight, or or . 
agents at three daye after sight, whether in the United States or ia Europe lwery tion 
may be obtained, by post paid letters, addressed to JAMES STUART 


apS oc3t att* 


Agent, Philadelph 


Furopean and American 








ENTEEL BOARDING —A few single Gentlemen, or Gentlemen and their wives 
can be accommodated with furnished or unfurnished rooms and board, 


Cori\land St April |-2w* 


| VERPOOL, the branches of the 


ai 27 | 


| 


£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5. LONDON ‘ul 

n ount. payable at sight. without aiscount, by Bankers in LO! ann Li- 

a A grey oe Provincia) and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 

any town in England. Scotland, and Wales. . 

This is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 

Britain or Ireland, as it precludes loss by mail. J 

Printed lists of the various towns or which drafts are given, can be supplied by. 
Mar. 1l-4t, 8. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wall st., and 130 Broadway, N.Y. 














| 


